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SUSIE POWERS’S WORK. 


BY ROSELLA RICE. 


¢ is evening in a quiet, cosey country kitchen. ¢- 

A bustling, rosy girl is doing the work, rat- 
tling the bright milk-pans and pails in the 
pantry, and making everything shine on the 
shelves. The pantry smells like clean pine, 
and as if freshly white-washed, and is cool and 
airy. In a farm- house, a well-ordered and 
well-kept kitchen is the sunniest room in the 
house—at least, the family seemed to think so 
of the kitchen of which we speak. 

But a shadow lay upon the household. The 
wife and mother had an affection of the eyes, 
that for months had shut out from her sight 
the beautiful earth, radiant with the glories of 
the summer time. She had at last consented 
to go to the city of P—— to a celebrated ocu- 
list for treatment. She was to start the next 
day, and all necessary preparation had been 
made. Her little children were sleeping, her 
husband had loosened and shook out her hair, 
and was brushing its lustrous length, while he 
spoke encouraging words of cheer, and dwelt 
upon the happiness that would be theirs when 
she would return home with her sight restored. 

“T don’t know what makes me so cheerful 


and hopeful,” said she; “here I am, going } 


away from all the places I love on carth, leay- 
ing my treasures to go among strangers who 
I have never looked upon. The treatment may 
be severe; I may come home to my darlings, 
blind, groping in darkness, helpless, a burden 
on your hands; and yet I never shed a tear or 
utter a moan. I do not understand why it is, 
that, standing on this verge, I am so fearless 
and strong. Who knows, Harry? perhaps there 
is work for me to do away there—work for 


your poor little sick wife, that no other one can ? 


do but her!” and her laugh rippled out as 


cheerily as the music of brooks, or the warbling , 


of a robin. 


Harry told me afterwards, that while he was 
taking her to the nearest station her courage 
never failed her—that she talked like one in- 
spired; her countenance glowed with a beauty 
that seemed not of earth; and when he gathered 
the scant little armful ofa wife to his bosom, to 
Q lift her into the cars, and kissed her good- -by, he 
almost felt, if he ever saw her again it would 
be as an angel. There was not a quiver of the 
pallid little mouth as she sweetly said, “Good- 
( by, Harry.” 

) She went alone; they were poor, and he had 
? not the means to accompany her. 
‘ The express trains did not connect, and our 
little woman, Susie Powers, reached the city 
after dark, after the office of the oculist was 
5 closed for the night. She had a woman’s will, 
) and instead of stopping at a hotel until morn- 
ing, she asked the hack-driver to leave her at 
2? the doctor’s residence. He gave her a very 
cool, offhand reception, said he was tired, and 

did not feel like talking, and then took up his 

, newspaper again. 
) In answer to her inquiry, he replied, they 
dd did occasionally. receive patients as boarders 
‘ into his family, but never unless they were 
) special friends. She wanted to be with them 
¢ while she stayed; but, with a scrutinizing look 
at her gingham dress and gray Thibet shawl, 
¢ he objected, and said he would find her a good 
boarding-house the next morning. 
Seemingly annoyed, he went out and con- 
¢ ferred with his wife. A servant came in and 
‘ said she would show her where she could sleep 
¢ that night. In her own home she would, in 
‘ charity, have given any wayfarer a cup of tea, 
) but in other houses this little kindness would 
¢ be a trouble willingly evaded. 

The room assigned her joined one in which 

the doctor’s three sons slept. Two of them 
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were lawyers, young men well educated, who 2 
boarded at home; the youngest was a boy of ( 
seventeen, a clerk. 

The next morning, her breakfast was brought 
her by the doctor’s wife, a kind woman who 
pitied her, and said, although she did not want 
boarders, she should stay in their family while 
she was in the city, provided she would be as 
little trouble as possible, and would bear with 
whatever treatment befell her. 

In less than a week the inflammation in her 
eyes was subdued, and the relief was s0 
great that she began to sing, and think—oh! so 
longingly—of the home nest, and the dear ones 
within. 

When her eyes began to bear a little the 
light of day, she would open and shut them 
quickly, and catch glimpses of the faces around 
her; and she loved every face, and thought 
them marvels of beauty, and pondered over 
them in the long hours that were darkness to 
her yet. 

As soon as she was able, she was invited to } 
sit at table with the family, to spend her after- 
noons in the sitting-room with the inmates of } 
the house, and everything was done to render \ 
her stay pleasant. ) 

Some days, her eyes were so painful after , 
treatment, that she did not leave her room at } 
all. Oh, the time dragged wearily then. Her 2 
hands were idle—her heart yearning for the ( 
home in the green country, for the tender touch 
of little hands, and for the sound of his voice, ¢ 
the sweetest music on earth to her. 4 

She longed to read. The flutter of the ? 
leaves of a book in another’s hand, or the crisp ¢ 
rustle of a newspaper, thrilled with an ache , 
and a pain, like weariness and hunger, to her ‘ 
very fingers’ ends. And sweet stories did the § 
breeze bring to her, as it wafted in at the open ; 
doors and windows, and seemed to touch—oh! so 
softly and sadly—-her pained brow. Songs it 
brought her, from the cool woods and waters, 
and dark ravines; from meadows that the winds 
waved over with a billowy touch; from odorous ? 


gardens and hedges, and orchards crowned 


with blooms. Oh, the glorious gift of sight! 
what to her was life, stripped of this precious 
blessing ! 

She had not long mingled with the family, 
until she saw there was a shadow upon this 
household. 

The youngest boy, Frank, was wilful; his 
temper had been trifled with in childhood; he 
was irritable, and none of his family had the 
will or the patience to bear with him. They 
had bent the pliant little twig, and it was grow- . 
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ing crooked, and no kind hand reached out to 
straighten it and force it gradually into grace- 
ful symmetry, Frank was an aflectionate boy, 
and the youngest boro—the baby. 

One evening he came in just before tea, his 
face glowing and his eyes bright, the very pic- 
ture of health and happiness, and flung a paper 
of candies into his mother’s lap. Then, as he 
stood behind her chair, he put his hands down 
beside her face, and turning it to one side, 


) kissed her fondly ; then turned it to the other 


side, still kissing her, and saying, “My dear 
mamma! you’re the handsomest woman in the 
city, and always will be to me, my dears, dear 
mamma!” 

She was a beautiful woman. Frank told the 
truth; but a scowl shadowed her fair, large 
face, and settled angrily upon the broad, white 
forehead, as she brought her little foot down 
sternly, and said, “ Frank Norton, don’t you 
ever kiss me again while the fumes of tobacco- 
smoke are about your face! I have scolded 
you often for that. I don’tallow you tosmoke; 
no gentleman will do it.” 

“Mother, I do try to break myself of the 
habit; but all the boys around me smoke, and 
they tempt me with their choice cigars; and I 
find it so hard to leave off when I am tried on 
all sides. You don’t know what a temptation 
it is for a boy,” said Frank sadly and earnestly, 

At tea, the older brothers, who were young 
men of culture and refinement, scolded Frank 
for eating noisily ; and his father reprimanded 
him harshly for using a slang phrase that was 
very much in vogue. 

Susie Powers began to see that the bent twig 
would, without doubt, make a great tree in 
time, crooked, though, and gnarled, ugly and 
unsightly; and her heart filled with the desire 
to reach out a helping hand, to drive a stake 
firmly beside it, and by tying it to that, help it 
to grow straight. 

There was a continual friction and chafing. 
The boy's temper was rufiled every day, many 
times. No allowance was made for his youth- 
fulness; they all acted as though he should be 
discreet, refined, polite, forbearing; they were 
vexed with his faults, with his careless ways, 
his choice of associates, his late hours, his 
habits, his silly speeches and assertions. They 
exercised no patience, took no blame upon them- 
selves for “spoiling the baby,” and reckoned 
not the years freighted with superior advantages 


‘ and discipline which had been theirs, but not 


his. 
At last, provoked with his late hours, his 
parents concluded to lock the doors when they 
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retired at night. They had been in bed per- 
haps two hours, when he came home and could 
not get in. A cousin who was visiting there 
went softly to her aunt’s bed-room, and pre- 
yailed on her to let her open the door. 

“Ys mamma sick ?” said he, when she opened 
the door for him. 

“No,” said Lucy, looking him full in the 
face. 

“Has it come to this, Lucy, that my mother 
is willing to let me be locked out of my own 
home at night? Oh! oh! has it come to 
this ?” 

“ Your mother is troubled about you, Frank ; 
you should not pain her heart by doing acts 
like this,” said Lucy. 

“Oh, I will not do it again; I must not so 
hurt poor mamma! I did not mean to stay 
out late, but Ned McClure’s uncle was telling 
his adventures about trapping in the Rocky 
Mountains, and I could have sat all night lis- 
tening to his good wild stories. I did not think 
it was this late.” 

“You were very late last night, too, Frank.” 

“Well, I am sorry; but you see, Lucy, I 
was clear carried away with Ole Bull’s glorious 
music. Oh, he just lifts a poor human fellow 
like me clear out of the world’s troubles and 
trials and annoyances. While I am. listening 
to him, I just make the best promises to my- 
self, and think what a noble man I mean to be. 

“Oh, there are so many good things in this 
world of ours, Lucy! I don’t see why I cannot 
bea good boy, like dear mamma wants me to 
be. Only to think of mamma locking the 
door on her baby at night! Well, well,” and 
the boy, full of faults and full of virtues, a 
stranger among his own kindred, walking so 
far apart from the dear ones of the home circle, 
sighed wearily, and went up-stairs to bed. 

The next morning, at breakfast, his father 
scolded him, the mother added her harsh word 
of rebuke, and the two brothers said they felt 
like disowning him; that he would be a dis- 
grace to the family unless he changed very 
much, 

Frank essayed to speak, but they treated him 
coldly, and as though he did not tell the truth. 
This last drop made his cup of bitterness over- 
flow. The tears came to his eyes, and he 
brought his clenched hand down upon the 
table with an oath, saying, that while he was 
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harassed on every side, goaded every way he >) 
turned, it was no use to try to reform; he could ( 
not, and would not; and he arose and left the ) 


table with his breakfast untouched. 
This deepened the shadow upon the house- 
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hold. The father and mother carried aching 
hearts all day; the brothers went about as 
though bending under burdens. Susie Powers, 
little woman, saw clearly just where to lay her 
hand in the work that would, in time, bring 
ruin and desolation, unless it was speedily 
checked ; but she forebore yet a little longer. 

Frank did not come home to dinner; he 
came at tea, but offered no kiss to his mother, 
and spoke only when spoken to. He seemed 
unhappy; no smile lit up his handsome face, 
and no laugh sounded within the beautiful 
home that day. 

That night, at bedtime, he was at home, and 
the next, and the next; then, the night after 
that he was not there. His mother sat up an 
hour waiting, but he came not, and, walking 
among deepening shadows, she went to bed. 

Some time in the night he came, and finding 
the doors fastened, he climbed up by the grape- 
vine trellis to his bed-room window, and 
entered. He repeated this the next night, and 
was accompanied by an associate, a young 
tobacconist, a rough, coarse, red-faced youth, 
whom the family would never have con- 
descended to receive upon terms of social 
equality. 

He came down with his companion the next 
morning, just as the family had finished their 
breakfast. He put on a bold face, but it was 
only a mask and fitted illy. 

The mother sat food before them, and then 
without a word turned away, and paid no more 
attention to them, only to give the stranger a 
look that showed him she had measured and 
weighed him, and found him wanting. There 
was scorn enough in that look of hers to have 
hurt and stung him all the years of his life. 

The next morning, Frank was late to break- 
fast, and his father said openly he must mend his 
habits or seek some other home. The mother 
imprudently added a condemnatory word, 
which was as fuel to the flames. Frank’s anger 
blazed forth, his eyes glowed like coals of fire, 
and in his passion, which had complete mas- 
tery over him, he dashed his cup of coffee 
with a crash down upon the table among the 
dishes, and with a shriek that was mingled 
with a yell, and a howl like the loud, piteous 
cry of a wild beast in pain, he clasped his 


’ hands upon his forehead, and shutting his teeth 


together tightly, sprang from the table and 
dashed up-stairs, and fell upon the floor in his 
own room. 

Susie Powers was in her room, joining 
Frank’s. His plaintive cries fell upon her ear, 
and she knew what they meant. They did not 
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tell of hatred, or hardness of heart, or bitter- 
ness, but they were full of a hungry cry for 
sympathy—a soul wailing, out of its fulness 
of anguish, for the beautiful, and tender, and 
loving charity that Christ bequeathed unto us. 

She opened the door softly, and said, “ Frank, 
child, may I come in ?” 


He lay upon the bare floor, his hands clasped ‘ 


tightly together, and the sorrow of a lifetime 
of three score years and ten was impressed 
upon his boyish face. 

“No, go’way! You hate me, too. I don’t 
want to see any of your faces. I wish I was 
dead! dead!—anything is better than this. 
‘Oh, why can’t I be good as they want me to! 
It is no use for me to try any more. They 
hate me, and taunt me, and never encourage 
me, or say one kind word. Oh, I wish I could 
die! I wish I could die!” and the poor boy 
writhed in all the tortures of distress. 

“Frank,” said the little woman, the tears 
streaming down her face, “I am your own 
friend. God knows I would stand by you and 
strengthen your good resolves, and hold up 
your hands, and help you all I can.” And 
she stepped softly towards him, and sitting 
down on the floor beside him, looked in his 
eyes frankly, and smoothed, in a soothing way, 
the masses of hair back off his forehead, where 
the blue veins rose in knots, and showed like 
tensely drawn cords. 
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boy! I shall soon go away from here; our paths 
lie far apart, but I shall never, never forget you, 
and I will help you all I can away in my coun- 
try home. If you try to be a good boy, and 

walk in the right path, to curb your will, and 

break off from bad habits and unworthy Aasso- 
ciates, your friends will soon show you how 
much they love you, and how proud they are 
of ‘the baby.” 

“Oh, I thank you, Mrs. Powers,” said the 
boy, drawing his sleeve across his wet face; 
“if I only had some one like you to encourage 
me, I could keep some of the good resolutions 
that I make nearly every day. I do try to be 
good ; but while I am trying, father or mother, 
or the boys, say something that hurts me so, I 
forget, and break right away from my resolves 
as though they were cobwebs. Then, when I 
do that, I almost hate myself for being so weak 
and trifling. Oh, I want to be a strong man, 
noble and useful, and do great good in the 
world; but I begin to lose faith in myself, and 
think there never was a boy just as good for 
nothing as I am. Oh, your kind words and 
your pity do me so much good! I thought ne 
one liked me, or pitied me, or cared for me. 
Mrs. Powers, I do so thank you!” and he 
caught a long, quivering breath that seemed to 
bring rest and relief. 

While they sat on the floor earnestly talking, 
the door opened gently, and Frank’s mother 


Once, in her own life, an overwhelming grief { entered. She had been weeping. 


like his had swept over her, and on the tumultu- 
ous tide she was borne like a straw upon wild 
waters. She had lain prone upon the ground, 
and prayed for death ; had stood on the river’s 
bank in frenzied grief, and was impelled to a 
rest under the swift waves; anything seemed 
better than a life unloved, misunderstood, mis- 
interpreted, darkened by unkind constructions, 
and stung by covert insinuations. Her own 
sad experience came to her now, and it was 
invaluable. 

There was a tremulous quiver in her voice 
as she said—“ Why, Frank, my heart has 
yearned over you as though you were my own 
child ever since I saw you. I wanted to be 
friends with you; I wanted to tell you that I 
saw in you the elements of a noble and excel- 
lent manhood. You are so young yet, and 
your family are so far in advance of you every 
way, that they grow impatient, and say things 
harshly sometimes; but I know they all love 
you dearly. 
to control you this way; it causes you nearly 
all the trouble you have. Remember, ‘the soft 
answer turneth away wrath.’ My poor little 
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“Mother!” said the boy, as he opened his 
arms and met her, with tears that came not like 
the muddy mountain torrent, but as the soft, 
healing summer shower. 

“My baby boy!” said she, folding the poor 
lad to her bosom. 

Mrs. Powers rose and left the room, and 
mother and son talked together freely, open- 
ing their hearts to each other as they had 
never done before. 

An hour or two later, when Frank went to 
the office, his walk was that of a man; the 
servility of the boy in chains was all gone; his 
step was firm and dignified, and an expression of 
rare sweetness had settled upon his countenance. 

In the afternoon, Susie Powers had an oppor- 
tunity of talking with the doctor and his wife. 
Her heart almost failed her, but she was reso- 
lute, and full of affectionate solicitude for the 
boy ; and -yith these motives and feelings actu- 
ating her, she was not afraid of incurring their 
displeasure. 

I wish I could tell you all she said, and her 
way of saying it, but I cannot. 

She twisted together, in an embarrassed way, 
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her slender, emaciated little hands, as she began 
telling them of his distress of soul as he lay 
alone on the floor in his room, when he knew 
not any ear, save God’s, heard his piteous cries 
of anguish. 

“ He is your petted baby,” she said, “as much 
now as when he lay in the cradle. He needs 
your pity, and most loving care and charity 
and watchfulness as much now as then. You 
do not make enough allowance for his youthful 
follies; you do not make yourselves young 
enough to be companionable to him—to listen 
to, and enter into all his plans and pleasures 
with patience and kindness, and the glow of 
enthusiasm that would make you more lovable 
to him. He will soon grow away from these 
things that to mature minds seem so trifling 
and silly. 

“Not many boys of his age so love and rever- 
ence their mothers, that they kiss them hun- 
grily as he does his, and think them most beauti- 
ful of all women. Why, the habit of smoking 
don’t profane his lips, as coarse vulgarity and 
obscenity and profane language would his soul; 
it is a habit that can be laid aside, and leave no 
stain or soil behind. Let him see by your 
daily conduct that you love him tenderly, and 
the victory is yours. : 

“Tf he has faults of temper, the blame is not 
wholly his own—the seed was sown there by 
over-indulgence ; your own over fond hearts 
made him what he is to-day, and it remains 
for you to bring forth from this rich soil all 
the graces and the excellence of a true and 
noble life.” ; 

The doctor and his wife both wept, when, by 
the light of the humble little woman’s words, 
they beheld the dangerous place in which they 
stood—the ruin that threatened and seemed 
inevitable—the work of their own hands, 

They warmly thanked Susie for her timely 
intervention. That evening, while Susie and 
Frank were looking over a portfolio of draw- 
ings, the rest of the family were alone in the 
parlor conversing together, confessing their 
errors, and making new resolves for the future. 
They had much mistaken Frank. Instead of 
drawing him towards them, they had been re- 
pelling him, almost treating him like a stranger 
in his own home; instead of walking together, 
they had walked apart; instead of showing to 
each other the beautiful, priceless jewels in 
their own immortal souls, and comparing them 
together, they had only looked upon the rough 
and colorless caskets that enshrined them. 

They never dreamed, while they were con- 
demning his conduct, that he was trying to do 
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better all the time—making resolves in the 
morning to be washed away by the first tide of 
anger that swept over him. 

Like too many boys, he was lacking in moral 
courage. Idle boys with whom he had no fel- 
lowship in common, would fasten their friend- 
ships upon him, and he had not the courage to 
shake them off; he was vacillating, but the 
pure gold that makes the man lay shining be- 
neath ; only patience, kindness and encourage- 
ment were needed to bring it forth. 

From that time a new order of things was 
established in the doctor’s household. 

When Susie’s eyesight was restored, and ske 
started home, glad and happy, the family could 
hardly part with her. They shook hands, and 
kissed her, and blessed her, and every eye 
glistened with tears. 

The doctor took her in his beautiful carriage 
to the depot. She thought, and perhaps he 
did, too, of the evening that she came alone, a 
stranger, almost groping in the darkness of 
blindness, with clouds of fear and doubt sha- 
dowing her most sanguine hopes, thrusting 
herself into their home like an intruder, and 
now borne away like a princess, beloved by all. 

The carriage-wheels sparkled in the morn- 
ing sunshine, and the silver-plated harness 
glittered, and the proud, prancing horses waved 
their beautiful manes, as they dashed down the 
cool streets of the populous city ; and the little 
woman’s eyes filled with glad tears as she 
thought of the dear ones who awaited her com- 
ing with a joy too deep for utterance. 

She felt that she had been led by His hand, 
and the seal of His approbation rested upon 
her; that her affliction, which had seemed griev- 
ous, was a light unto her soul. 

As she parted with the good old doctor, who 
seemed a benefactor to her because of the pre- 
cious blessing of sight restored, with a hearty 
‘God bless you, Susie Powers!” he put an en- 
velope in her hand directed to her husband. 

The angels still had charge concerning Susie, 
and she reached her home that evening all 
a-sparkle with delight and gladness, and the 
enthusiasm of girlhood. When her husband 
opened the envelope, he did it carelessly, ex- 
pecting only a business-like receipt in full for 
the payment made the doctor; but what was 
his surprise to find a fifty dollar check, and 
the very same money Susie had paid the doctor 
for treatment and boarding. i 

“Susie! Susie!” said he, with a scared face, 
“here is the very little roll of bills I got for 
old Flcssy and the white calf and the wheat, 
and my watch, and a right royal half hundred 
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besides! now, what does it mean? Are you 
really and truly my Susie, sound and well, and 
blooming like a wild rose, and all this wealth 
of money mine besides? I do wonder if I am 
dreaming!” and he rubbed his brown eyes 
with his hard, horny hands until they spar- 
kled like gems. 

A pencilled note that had fallen to the floor, 
signed by the doctor’s good old name, told the 
story. He said he was still their debtor, and 
never would be able to pay the debt; that 
Susie had come like an angel into their home, 
and lifted from off their household a coming 
grief that would have brought their broken 
_ hearts and gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

Among the pretty things lying on the table 
in Susie Powers’s sitting-room, one will see the 
wedding cards of Frank Norton and Rose Ray- 
mond, sent to Susie three or four years ago. 

Frank’s brothers, in speaking of him, will 
rub their hands gleefully, and say, “ Frank’s 
the noblest man in the city! Oh, but we are 
proud of our boy !” 

This is no fiction. To-day, in his princely 
home, surrounded by all the luxuries and ele- 
gancies of life, one of the noblest and best, and 
most genial business men in the city, is the poor, 
estranged, broken-hearted boy, Frank, whom 
Susie found lying on the floor, in all the distress 
of a mind not understood and comprehended, 
and charitably dealt by, lovingly and kindly. 

And this, led by His hand, through a way 
dark and forbidding, was the work of a little 
woman, Susie Powers 
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pen study of nature is the most accessible, 
and also the most instructive and delight- 
ful, of all studies; it can be observed without 
trouble or artificial aid, and all the human 
racé can possess and enjoy the happiness it 
freely gives, if they will receive it. 

To the reflecting mind that is filled with re- 
ligious contemplation or poetic sensibility, it 
gives very beautiful impressions of this wonder- 
ful world in which our Heavenly Father has 
placed us for enjoyment and life. Perhaps no 
scene or situation is more intensely gratifying 
than the shore of the ocean, to the lover of 
nature. The productions of the ocean are in- 
numerable, and the majesty of the mighty wa- 
ters lends an interest unknown to an inland 
landscape. The stillness and quiet of the sea- 
shore are cheered by the constant changes aris- 
ing from the ebb and flow of the tide, and the 
undulations of the water’s surface, sometimes 
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rolling like mountains, and again scarcely mur- 
muring on the beach. As you walk-on the 
sands and gather each flower of the rock, and 
each gem of the billow, you may feel with the 
poet, that there are joys in solitude, and plea- 
sures to be found in the investigation of nature 
of the most powerful and pleasing influence, 
and of lasting satisfaction :— 
“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There is a rapture in the lonely shore; 
There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 

Nothing can be more beautiful than a view 
of the bottom of the ocean during a calm, even 
around our own shores; but it is more particu- 
larly so in tropical climates, especially when it 
consists alternately of beds of sand and masses 
of rock. 

The water is frequently so clear and undis- 
turbed, that at great depths the minutest ob- 
jects are visible; groves of coral are seen ex- 
panding their variously colored clumps, some 
rigid and immovable, and others waving grace- 
fully their flexile branches, which are beauti- 
ful, even if they are not the work of an insect, 
and Professor Agassiz says they are not. Shells 
of every form and hue glide slowly along the 
stones, or cling to the boughs of coral like 
fruit; crabs, and other marine animals, pursue 
their prey in the crannies of the rocks, and 
sea-plants spread their limber leaves in gay 
and gaudy irregularity, while the most beauti- 
ful fishes are on every side sporting around. 
To one who has lived by the mighty ocean, 
even the great lakes appear tame and insignifi- 
cant, being deficient in greatness and grandeur. 

Of the ocean, the poet Percival says :— 

The floor is of sand, like the mountain-drift, 

And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow: 


From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow. 
The water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and waves are absent there; 
And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of the upper air. 
There, with its waving blade of green, 
The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter ; 
There, with a light and easy motion, 
The fan-coral sweeps through the clear, deep sea, 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like corn on the upland lea; 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 
Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe when the wrathful spirit of storms 
Has made the top of the waves his own; 
Then far below in the peaceful sea 
The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranguilly 
Through the bending twigs of the coral grove 
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VICTORY. 


BY JOSEPHINE FULLER. 


ARTH’S battle-fields are not only on plains 
44 red and gory, where maddening shrieks 
and dying groans mingle with the cannon’s 
deafening roar. There are greater victories 
than these, and those which God smiles upon, 
and the battle is fought with self; and none are 
made mourners thereby, but many hearts re- 
joice at the effects of the silent, though often 
painful struggle, while the victor is made 
“stronger than he that taketh a city.” 

A slight form was bent like a willow beneath 
the rushing winds. Small white hands were 
tightly clasped, strained and tearful eyes were 
raised towards heaven, and from the pale lips 
there came words of wild and passionate en- 
treaty. 

Merciful Father! how can I cast that idola- 
try from me? It is all on earth that I hoid 
precious. How can I journey through life 
alone, and why should such devotion be sin? 
With her the conflict with self was long and 
doubtful, for she was formed for love, and every 
emotion of her soul, every fibre of her being, 
had bowed in subjection to her adoration be- 
fore she knew that she loved, and that her 
attachment was sin. 

But the battle with self was bravely fought, 
and the placid expression afterwards resting on 
her features told that victory had been won. 

He paced the room impatiently and alone. 
Genius was in his keen eye, and his seal was 
on his massive forehead; but the poisonous 
tongue of Slander had darkened his fair name, 
and Self-righteousness gathered up her robes 
about her, and vauntingly said, “Stand aside, 
for I am holier than thou.’ Hypocrisy si- 
lently rejoiced, and whilst he spoke cunning 
and oily words to the sufferer, slyly raised his 
evil hand, and before the sound of his adieu 
had melted away, he gave him a “treacherous 
stab in the back.” 

All the crowd of envious and foolish ones 
rejoiced at the dark spots they fancied they saw 
ona star of promise; and Rumor, as busy as 
in former days, when she heralded the shame 
of the Queen of Carthage, blackened and added 
to her story, until the guilty were firmly con- 
vinced of its verity. Only the pure and in- 
nocent would neither believe nor repeat the 
shameful recital to which they mutely and re- 
luctantly listened. 
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In this hour of stern conflict with self, he 
remembered, too, how Jealousy had exultantly 
smiled at his humiliation, and said, “It is well, 
for why should he ever have been exalted over 
us?” It seemed to him that his indignant 
spirit would break with very hate for those 
who had heaped upon his unoffending head all 
these aggravated wrongs. But a memory of 
the lessons his mother had taught him years 
ago, when a child, came to his mind; the 
tumultuous billows of his soul were stilled, and 
kneeling down, he prayed in a subdued voice— 
“Heavenly Father, enable me to forgive my 
enemies, even as thou didst forgive thy perse- 
cutors,” 

Few on earth expected this mental conflict, 
but in heaven above the watchful angels mur- 
mured, “ Victory !” 

He stood among his tempters with a look of 
wistful longing on the intoxicating cup. They 
laughed at his pitiful struggles; they had lured 
him into the very presence of the evil he had 
so long shunned; and shall he yield now? 

Remorse was busy with her torturing voice, 
and here was the elixir that could give him a 
present Lethe. He wavered, his hand closed on 
the seducing goblet ; then he paused, for before 
lis mind there stood the image of one with a 
pure, sweet face, faded, it was true, and the eyes 
were full of sorrow’s misty shadows. He knew 
that her freshness had wasted in anxious vigils 
for him, and that she had clung to him through 
misfortune, through sin and degradation. with 
the unchanging love of a true and faithful wife. 
Her trust in him had never faltered, and he 
remembered, in his wavering, the tide of bliss- 
ful emotion which seemed to animate every 
fibre of her being, when he told her that, with 
God’s help, he would never again touch the 
cause of her misery and his ruin. Should he 
prove a recreantnow? No! by all that is holy 
and sacred—no, never! With a sudden light- 
ing up of features, which were before pale and 
haggard, he dashed the deceitful bowl to the 
earth, 

The rude crowd Jooked with disappointment 
on the pieces of broken crystal before them, 
but on high myriads of angels fluttered their 
wings joyfully, whilst their glad voices rang 
out the words, “ Victory! victory!” 

There was one who walked in life’s humble 
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vale. She was neither beautiful nor gifted, but 
she had the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, and her soul thrilled to all that was 
bright, sweet and lovely in God’s creations. 

She strove earnestly to do the will of her 
Father in Heaven, though often her sensitive 
spirit was tortured by rude thrusts from those 
who were unable to see the beauty of the inner 
pearl on account of the homely outside. 

Often the crimson flood, from wounded deli- 
cacy, dyed her sunburnt brow, as she listened 
to the words of the innately coarse, who were 
puzzled at her half-concealed pain and timid 
reserve. Still, though she keenly felt all the 
harsh and grating discords of her surroundings, 
no murmur of complaint was ever breathed, no 
feeling of discontent ever disturbed her soul’s 
tranquil waters. 

It was God’s will she loved him, and it was 
a pleasure for her to bear cheerfully whatever 
burden He thought necessary. 

When fault-finding words, like autumn’s rain, 
fell on her tender spirit, she did not sink under 
the stinging pain, but she thought over all 
God’s comforting promises until her old se- 
renity came back again. 

Neither had illness any power to disturb the 
quiescence of a mind so firmly anchored in 
God’s preserving love. Weaker grew the tired 
limbs day by day, and her nights were full of 


pain and unrest. The lips gradually faded 
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until their crimson was all gone, yet a smile 5 
lingered on them like the brightness of the sun 2 


on the soft, fleecy snow. 


More and more the ( 


eyes appeared as if dreaming of the sweet } 
mysteries of Heaven, and the homely features { 


grew almost beautiful with the reflection of a 
goodness and purity that belonged to another 
world, But the time hastened for her release 
from suffering, and she gladly obeyed the Sa- 
viour’s call. 

A very few stood around the dying one in 
her lonely cot, and they wondered at the rapt, 
glorified expression in her countenance as she 
smiled upon them all, and softly bade them 
good-by. They sighed that she should be taken 
whilst yet in the meridian of existence, but 
God’s best-loved angel rejoicingly bore away 
the wearied and homesick spirit in his own 
bosom, and knelt with it before the Father’s 
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throne, whilst all the glad throng of Heaven’s ( 


mighty host shouted, “ Welcome to our shining 


ubode, the soul of her whose earthly life was ° 


full of glorious victories.” 
Poe tree 


NEGLEct the whole world besides, rather ‘ 


than one another. 


, Variations, 
) is beautiful poesy in certain moments. 
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THREE OLD SAWS. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 
F the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 
Let their comfort hide from view, 
Winters that deform it. 
Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather; 
You will soon forget to moan, 
“Ah! the cheerless weather.” 


If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go, build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it? 
Raise a hut, however slight, 
Weeds and brambles smother ; 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 


If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile til rainbows span it! 
Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear from clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver ; 
Show them how dark Sorrow’s stream 
Blends with Hope’s bright river. 
— The Independent, 
—otgzo0o—— 


SOMETHING TO CRY ABOUT. 


LITTLE girl about six years old, while 

being undressed for bed one night, heard 
her father read from the paper an account of a 
mechanic whose arm was torn by machinery. 
No one supposed that the child took any no- 
tice of it; but when she went up-stairs, she 
began to sob violently. When asked what was 
the matter, she exclaimed, “Oh, dear! what 
shall I doif they marry me to a machine man ?” 

Her mother, scarcely able to repress laugh- 
ter, replied, ‘Don’t cry about that, my child; 
perhaps you will never be married.” 

“Qh! yes, I shall,” she responded, trying 
to swallow her sobs. “They will marry me to 
somebody, and likely as not he will be a ma- 
chine man; and if he breaks his arm all to 
pieces, I shan’t know nothing what to do.” 

The moral of that story is, “ Never borrow 
trouble.” Some older folks worry about trou- 
bles that never come. 

on 

THE heart and the thought are, with respect 
to language, as a musician forced to play infinite 
music on a lute which is capable of but few 
It is better to be mute, for silence 
The 
soul hears it, and God comprehends it. That is 
enough.— Lessons of a Sentimental Idler. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


the waiter with a note in his hand, , 


soon after nine o’clock on the next morning.” 
“For Miss Pauline,” answered the waiter. 
“Let me see it.” 
Lotty took the note from Robert and looked 
at the direction. 
“A man’s writing,” she said to herself as 


’ to draw his daughter away fron him. “For,” 
is \ HO is that for?” asked Lotty, meeting 


sie gave it back; “and Charles Winters’s, no ' 


doubt.” 

Pauline did not come down from her room 
until nearly eleven o’clock, and then she was 
dressed to go out. Lotty met her in the hall, 
and asked where she was going. 

“To make a few calls,” she replied coldly. 

Lotty looked into her face until her-eyes 
dropped. 

“Take care,” she said, lifting a finger, and 
speaking with warning in her tones. 

“Take care of what?” Pauline’s brows fell 
as her eyes came up from the floor, and rested 
on her sister. 

“Oh, nothing. Go your way; it’s no concern 
of mine.” 

And Lotty turned and left her. Pauline 
stood a few moments in evident irresolution, 
and then went from the house. She was gone 
about two hours; when she came back, she 
went to her room, and remained there until 
the bell announced dinner, 

Mr. Winters did not call again; but frequent 
notes were received by Pauline, and she went 
out almost every. day alone. 

Lucy became very much troubled at this, 
and debated the question of her own duty in 
the case. Ought not her father to be advised 
of the fact? But then her father was neither 
wise nor prudent in matters like this; and his’ 
actions wotilId be more likely to confirm Pau- 
line in the course she was taking, than lead 
her away from it. Two or three times she 
made an effort to approach her sister on the 
subject, but Pauline held her coldly away, and 
refused all confidences, 

About a month after the visit of Charles 
Winters, as referred to, Mr. Graham received 
a letter from him, making a formal application 
for the hand of Pauline. He replied to it in 
the heat of a first impulse, giving a strong 
negative, and warning him against all attempts 
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he said emphatically, “I will never consent 
to the connection you propose; and should you 
commit the folly of entering into it without this 
consent, my daughter will thenceforth be to me 
as a stranger and an alien. And I am not a 
man to take back my words.” 

The only communication held by Mr. Gra- 
ham with his daughter on the subject, was to 
enclose her a copy of his answer to Mr. Win- 
ters, in order to be sure of her seeing it. The 
effect of this was to fix her determination to 
marry the young man, in whom her eyes saw 
attractions that were veiled from the sight of 
the wiser and clearer-seeing. The course pur- 
sued by her father blinded, instead of opening 
her eyes. She saw only an unjust prejudice in 
his refusal, and resolved to risk all conse- 
quences. Home was not so attractive a place, 
she reasoned with herself, that she need cling 
to it very strongly. Purple-hued and warm 
with love was the better hume she pictured in 
her imagination; and life beyond put on such 


gladsome shapes, that she grew impatient to. 


enter the enchanted ground that lay only a 
short distance onward. 

Winters was in no way dashed by the refusal 
of Pauline’s father; it rather gave his mind a 
pleasurable sensation, in the new stimulant it 
afforded. He lived on excitement—having no 
useful thoughts and purposes to keep his mind 
active—and this promised something highly 
agreeable. He was angry at Mr. Graham, of 
course; but anger was only a warm element 
moving in the direction of the end he meant 
to achieve. As to the threat of holding Pauline 
as a stranger and an alien, he laughed over it 
to himself. He had no faith in unrelenting 
fathers. 

“Cry, kiss and make up before the honey- 
moon is over!” he said, with a snap of his 


thumb and finger. “That’s the play; it’s en-. 


acted every weck.” 

He counted on this surely, for Mr. Graham 
was considered a man of large wealth, and it 
had not been the daughter’s attractions alone 
that drew him to her side. 

Mr. Graham became aware that Pauline went 
out, almost daily, unaccompanied by either of 
her sisters. When interrogated, she avowed 
the truth. 
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“You insult him when he visits me, and I | against the wall. Jim was going to school and 
s \ 
am left no alternative but to meet him else- ( 


where,” was her answer. 


“Oh, my child!” he said, moved by the ? 
; had his home grown to Matty Armstrong, that 


danger that he knew was in her path, and 
speaking with much feeling, “you don’t know 
what you are doing. A life of misery is before 
you if you keep on in this way. That young 
man is idle and depraved—I know all about 
him. As his wife, you can only find wretched- 
ness.” 

“T am prepared to risk all,” she answered, 
without a tremor in her voice. “Our faith is 
plighted, and shall be kept.” 

“Mad girl!” exclaimed her father in anger. 
“ And so you defy me?” 

“No, father! 
case!” Pauline returned. 

“There is! 


man you trust, that if you marry, my door will \ 
He shall not set foot over the ? 


be closed. 
threshold. 
Pauline did not reply. 


I settled that in the beginning.” 


a few more emphatic sentences, and then the 


interview closed. 

From that time the home of Mr. Graham 
was a place in which no sunshine came. 
face grew more troubled, and his manner 
towards his children more reserved. It was 
rarely that any words passed between him and 


his oldest daughter, who continued her almost ¢ 


daily meetings with Winters. 


Weeks and months glided on without the , 


occurrence of anything worthy of note; Lucy, 


in the year during which little Ellen had been ‘ 
under her care, had so trained her mind—re- ; 
pressing all selfish tendencies, and cultivating ( 


all gentle and good affections—that she was 
putting on the attractive graces so beautiful in 


childhood, and so captivating to all hearts. ‘ 
Pauline and Lotty, instead of the old indiffer- 2 


ence or annoyance felt in her presence, were 
learning to love her. 


no sunshine appeared. But we had forgotten 
Ella. She carried sunshine with her every- 
where. 


With the Armstrongs, everything was going > 


Lucy did not lose sight of 
them. The change which a year had produced 


on encouragingly. 


There is no defiance in the ‘ 


And I warn both you and the ¢ 


Mr. Graham uttered > 


His § 


We said that the home | 
of Mr. Graham had become a place in which \ 
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doing his best, stimulated thereto by the en- 
couraging words of his parents. His father 
heard him his lessons every night. So pleasant 


he felt no inclination to go out in the evenings, 
For a whole year he had not lost a single day, 


) and every week his earnings were ten dollars, 


There was no need now for his wife to toil over 
the washing-tub and ironing-table day in and 
day out. She found enough to do in her own 
family. Lucy’s hints and suggestions had been 
a great help to her. 

In the beginning, she was strangely ignorant, 
and went to work half in surprise and half in 
shame, as Lucy led her thoughts beyond the 
condition of things around her, and made her 
see, by contrast, in what a mean, wretched, un- 
comfortable way they were living. The first 
changes were made at the cost of such small 
effort on the part of Mrs. Armstrong, and yet 
looked so striking in contrast with what had 
been, that the poor woman’s heart trembled 
with suppressed pleasure at these prophecies of 
better things in the future. A nicely scrubbed 
floor, all things in their places, and all things 
clean; white starched half-curtains across the 
windows, relics of other days, but long left 
yellow, soiled and neglected in the bottom of 
an old chest; a pair of tall, brass candlesticks, 
also relics of a time when appearance was some- 
thing thought of, polished to yellow brightness 
and set on each end of the mantlepiece; the 
fire-places relieved of their duties as rubbish 
corners, and the hearths painted a glowing red. 
These were changes that cost but little, even in 
time; but what a new and improved aspect did 
they give to the house of Matty Armstrong, 
who looked at and enjoyed them with such 
manifest pleasure, when they first met his eyes, 
that his wife felt herself more than rewarded, 
It was the beginning of a better and happier 
time--a right beginning, in the very lowest 
and outside things of life, where all improve- 
ment must commence. There the foundation- 
stone must be laid, or no beautiful structure 
can arise. 

It was an easy thing for Armstrong to re- 


> main at home, after home began to put on 
) attractive features; and an easy thing for the 


in the appearance and comfort of their home ? 


* was remarkable. 


The floors were carpeted, a § 


new set of halfa dozen chairs and a mahogany ? 


.table adorned their “best room.” 


There were ( 


a few cheap but tasteful ornaments on the | 
mantelpiece; in the windows, three or four ( 


geraniums in pots; a shelf, with books, hung 


parents to control their bright, active, impul- 
sive boy, and keep him away from the street. 
Jim felt, if he did not think about it, the 
change that was going on around him. He 
was more comfortable and contented in the 
house; and the interest Lucy and his parents 
took in his improvement, the commendations 
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given, and the hopes of future elevation in- 
spired, all worked within him in the right 
direction. 

What great results lie cradled in little things! 
The difference in the future condition of fami- 
lies often has its beginning in the difference of 
things at home in early childhood. The pourest 
father and mother may hope to see their chil- 
dren rise in the world if they will but make 
the best of what they have, and lay the founda- 
tion of a better life for them, in order and 
cleanliness at home, in good instruction— 
which the humblest may give—in guarding 
them from contact with the vicious, and espe- 
cially in lifting, from thought’s earliest dawn, 
their innocent minds heavenward. Poor, bur- 
dened, toiling mother, do not forget this, 

Be the day’s trials, cares, perplexities and 
discouragements what they may, let no child 
fall asleep without his nightly prayer. It will 
bring God and His angels near that child ; and 
these have power to protect him in the world 
beyond anything you possess. If you have 
neglected the all-important duty up to this 
time, neglect it no longer. When the dark- 
ness comes down, go with your little ones to 
their bed-room, and as Jim’s mother taught 
him, so teach your children to pray. Without 
this lifting their hearts upward in reverent 
acknowledgment and dependence on God for 
love and protection, you may well tremble for 
their future. The chances are all against them. 
And on the Lord’s day, see that they attend 
some Sabbath-school. They will learn of hea- 
venly things there, and be taught divine pre- 
cepts from God’s Holy Book. 

Small trouble will all this cost you. Only a 
little rousing of yourself from indifference, and 
a little effort in the right direction. It is not 
so hard a thing to lead your children aright as 
you may suppose. The hardest thing in the 
case is to get you awake to your all-important 
duties. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

“Leon Adgate,” said Lotty, a pleasant ex- 
citement in her voice as she read the name on 
a card which had just been handed to her. 
“Come, Lucy, you must go down with me; I 
want you to see him.” 

They went down to the parlor together. 

“My sister,” said Lotty, introducing Lucy. 

“Your sister!” There was surprise in his 
tone and admiration in his countenance. Lucy’s 
eyes drooped under the ardor of his gaze, and 
Lotty saw it. A pang of jealous feeling went 
through her heart. Mr. Adgate was captivated 
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by the purity and sweetness of Lucy’s face, and 
charmed by her voice, that, unconsciously to 
herself, took an eloquent modulation as she 
talked. Something about the young man 
pleased her; nay, more than pleased her, 
touched a chord in her heart until now silent, 
and stirred it with a low, far-off melody, to 
which her inward senses leaned and listened. 

“T did not know you had so charming a 
sister,” said Mr. Adgate to Lotty, as he parted 
with her at the door on retiring. Lucy had 
remained in the parlor. “I must know her 
better.” 

Lotty turned her face aside, that he might 
not see the expression she was unable to con- 
trol. As she came back into the parlor, Lucy 
observed a cloud on her countenance, and 
strange meaning in hereyes. The truth flashed 
on her mind, and with it came strong heart- 
throbs that sent crimson to her brows. 

“Very saintly, but very artful!” said Lotty, 
fixing upon hera look of jealous anger. “ You 
laid yourself out to be agreeable !”” 

The red stains left the face of Lucy instantly. 
Lips and cheeks grew pale. 

“You do me wrong, my sister,” she answered, 
in a choking voice. 

“Am I blind!” ejaculated the excited girl, 
almost fiercely. 

“ Anger is always blind,” said Lucy calmly. 
“T repeat that you do me wrong, and time will 
prove my word. Good-night.” 

She turned from her sister and went up to 
her room, feeling such a weight on her breast 
that respiration labored heavily. She sat down, 
resting an arm on her bed, and, with clasped 
hands and pale face, remained statue-like for a 
long time, thought searching about her inner 
consciousness, and trying to understand the 
new emotions that were disturbing her hitherto 
evenly beating heart so profoundly. She had 
lost herself in the pleasant intercourse of mind 
with mind which followed her introduction to 
Mr. Adgate—lost herself as she had never been 
lost in the society of any one—and now, when 
restored again, she felt that a change had passed 
upon her, the meaning of which, half revealing 
itself, troubled and perplexed her. Tearfully 
her prayers were said that night. When she 
laid her head on the pillow, which so many 
times had given it sweet repose, it was to think, 
but not to sleep. Her heart was too much dis- 
turbed to let thought find rest. If Lotty had 
not charged upon her a design to make on Mr. 
Adgate a favorable impression, she might have 
gone off into a pleasant slumber, with his 
image in her mind, innocent of the strong pre- 
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possession that had been created in his favor. 
But the instant her heart was touched, and 
the waters began to pour forth, their flow was 
violently obstructed. And thence came pain. 

“What docs this mean?” It was her low 
voice breaking upon the air in a startled tone, 
as she rose up in bed at midnight, and clasped 
her hands together. She had found herself half 
sleeping and half waking in a delicious dream 
of young Adgate; the evening’s intercourse in 
the parlor having been reproduced with more 
than the vividness of reality. 

“Am I beside myself? He is nothing to 
me; it is a sin to think of him thus.” And 
she pushed the thought of him away from her 
mind, put up a prayer, and laid herself down 
again—not to sleep, however, but to think of 
Mr. Adgate. 

And so the night passed with Lucy. In the 
morning, she brought a soberer face than usual 
to the breakfast table. Lotty’s keen eyes were 
upon it, searching out every meaning. Lucy 
spoke with her usual kindness, but she returned 
the greeting coldly, and put on an injured and 
oflended air. 

Feeling as Lucy did, she could not refer to 
the last evening, nor make Lotty any new as- 
surances that she had fallen into an error. 
Only time could set her right in this matter, 
and she must wait for the provings of time. 

In two or three evenings, Mr. Adgate called 
again; but he saw only Lotty, who failed not 
to observe the diflerence of his manner as con- 
trasted with that of the previous visit. 

“T do not see your sister,” he remarked, after 
sitting an hour. 

“She is engaged this evening,” replied Lotty, 
in a tone of indifference, 

Mr. Adgate retired soon afterwards, <A feel- 
ing of bitterness came into the heart of the 
sister. Jealousy, in some minds, is the com- 
panion of hate. It was so in the present in- 
stance. 

On the next Sabbath, as Lucy turned her 
head, involuntarily, during service, a pair of 
large, earnest, admiring eyes, looked into her 
face. Her heart lost a beat, and then went on 
with quicker throbs. For a moment or two, 
the spell of those eyes held her; but she broke 
the spell, and looked again at the minister, 
from whom her gaze did not pass until the 
chant and benediction. Their tender, earnest, 
almost loving expression, and their weird beauty, 
as felt by her, remained as things never to be 
lost from the memory. 


_ During the week that followed, Mr. Adgate 
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called twice at Mr. Graham’s, and on the second 
occasion found Lucy alone in the parlor. She 
had gone in there for something, and not hear- 
ing the bell ring, found herself, on turning at 
the sound of an entering step, face to face with 
Mr. Adgate. Pauline and Lotty were both out 
for the evening. 

“T am pleased to meet you again,” said the 
young man, extending his hand, and gazing 
with unconcealed admiration upon the sweet, 
but startled and blushing countenance before 
him. 

“My sisters are not at home,” she answered, 
in a voice that betrayed awakened feelings, and 
with a suddenly heightening color. 

No intelligence could have been more agree- 
able to Mr. Adgate. Lucy had meant to inti- 
mate her belief that she was not the object of 
his visit; but she saw, on the instant the sen- 
tence was spoken, that its utterance only made 
his position the more embarrassing; asit might 
be translated with a difference of meaning from 
the one she had designed to convey. 

Mr. Adgate replied, that he should have to 
find in her company a compensation for their 
absence; he had said it with so little of the 
martyr spirit in his voice, that Lucy under- 
stcod him as being especially pleased at meet- 
ing her alone. And away far down in the 
region of the heart, far beyond her control, 
were feelings of pleasure beating in soft musi- 
cal rhythm. She tried to lay a hand upon 
them, tried to still their delicious movements, 
yet in vain. But if she could not repress the 
feelings that sprung into life at the sound of a 
voice heard only on one occasion before, and 
then heard as a strain of music, genius born, 
and responsive to some higher chords in the 
soul, never to be forgotten; if she could not 
repress their existence, she could at least gov- 
ern the exteriors of her life, and she resolved to 
govern them. Mr. Adgate, when he first met 
her, had called to see Lotty, for his inquiry 
was for her alone; and Lotty was not only 
attracted towards him strongly, but, on the 
bare suspicion of Lucy’s coming in between 
them, had shown jealous displeasure of a vio- 
lent character. 

It was not in the nature of Lucy to put ona 
hard, repulsive exterior; it would have been im- 
possible in this case, where involuntary respect, 
and a spirit of recognition of interior affinities 
already existed; but coldness and reserve were 
things imperative under the circumstances, and 
she schooled herself to these with a success that 
soon damped the young man’s ardor, and chilled 
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him to embarrassment. He saw the beautiful 
maiden, glowing at first in the purple atmos- 
phere of love, steadily retiring from him to a 
distance, the warm hues fading, and a cold, 
pure, vestal light falling on all her spotless 
garments, and giving her face a shining quality 
as the face of angel. And as she thus receded, 
he felt, as it were, his life going out after her, 
and an impulse to spring forward and grasp 
her retiring form ere it had passed beyond his 
reach forever. 

Mr. Adgate did not linger long on that even- 
ing by the side of Lucy. Her manner asked 
him, as plainly as if her lips had spoken the 
words, to retire—not in a way to offend, but 
appealingly, as a favor. He understood and 
obeyed. 

“May I not ask for you: sometimes?” he 
said, as he took her hand in parting, and held 
it, though he felt the effort at withdrawal that 
she made. 

What a question for him to ask! What an 
acknowledgment, added to speaking looks, tone 
and manner, of heart-iriterest, was this! Lucy 
felt all that the question meant, but was be- 
trayed into no sign thereof. 

“Yes, if the thought of me crosses your 
mind; but I see little company, and you must 
not be displeased if I return the compliment 
with the request to be excused.” 

“Think of you?” 

But a change in the face of Lucy, and a re- 
ceding step or two, warned him that he was 
going too far, and so, with a bow, low and re- 
spectful, he retired. 

Lucy still sat in her room, almost in the 
same position she had taken on entering it 
after parting with Mr. Adgate, when she was 
aroused by her sister’s voice in the hall be- 
low. Very distinctly she heard Lotty say to 
the waiter—‘Has any one called to-night, 
Robert?” 

“Yes, miss, a gentleman,” answered the 
waiter, 

“Who?” 

“Mr. Adgate.” 

“You told him I was out?” 

“Yes, miss; but he walked into the parlor, 
and Miss Lucy was there,” said Robert, simply 
meaning to convey the information. 

“Lucy!” The sudden sharpness of Lotty’s 
voice cut the ear of Lucy, even through the 
closed door. ; 

Not a word more was said; but Lucy felt a 
thrill in the quick, hard footfalls of Lotty, as 
she ascended the stairs and moved along the 
passage to her own chamber. 
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On the next morning, when they met at the 
breakfast-table, the eyes of Lotty fixed them- 
selves on the face of Lucy with such eagerly 
searching looks, and such signs of distrust and 
dislike, that she could not bear to encounter 
them, but kept her own eyes for the most part 
cast down. She felt oppressed and embar- 
rassed to a degree never experienced in her 
life before. 

How suddenly had the tranquillity of her 
inner life been disturbed. Hitherto, though 
sympathizing with others, and feeling pain in 
their pain, trouble in their trouble, fear in 
their fear, and hope in their hope, she had 
dwelt, as to her own life, far up in a region 
above the sweep of storms—peaceful as infancy. 
But now the strife had begun in her own spirit. 
Human, she must pass through fiery ordeals 
for purification with the rest, and the fires were 
kindling. Her goodness thus far had been 
mostly a natural efflorescence. She must begin 
to bud and blossom in a higher region. There 
must be a death of natural life before spiritual 
life can be born, and the life we lose is ex- 
tinguished in pain, often long continued, some- 
times going out in a single throe of agony. 

All eyes marked the change in Lucy, but no 
eye, save that of God, saw into her heart, or 
knew its secrets. The image of Leon Adgate, 
falling on its surface, had left a perfect impres- 
sion there, to remain forever, and she could not 
look down into her heart without seeing it as 
in a mirror. But he was her sister’s choice; 
and what right had she to ceme in between 
them? The very thought was a sin to her, 
and she pushed it aside, praying for help in, 
and deliverance from, the temptation which 
had so unexpectedly awaited her. 

All eyes, as we have said, marked the change 
in Lucy. It was not a troubled look that at- 
tracted notice, but a more quiet and indrawn 
manner, and a new expression of countenance, 
that made you turn to it again and again, ques- 
tioning as to its meaning. 

On the Sabbath that followed, Lucy met, 
once, the eyes of Leon Adgate, as on the Sab- 
bath before, but only once. She might as well 
haye looked at them all the while, for any 
failure to see them. To outward sight alone 
were they invisible. Before the eyes of her 
spirit they stood, looking into her eyes with 
such deep, mystic tenderness, that her whole 
life seemed to pause, and consciousness to be 
absorbed. Not much spiritual instruction did 
she find in the words of the preacher; nay, the 
words themselves did not even come into per- 
ception, much less their varied meanings. 
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Young, sincere, conscientious, self-denying § and a restlessness of manner that suggested busy 


for others’ good, yet ignorant of the woman’s 
heart—its needs, capacities and deep yearnings 
for a true soul-companionship—Lucy Graham 
stood, a mere girl, on the threshhold of life, 
_agitated through all her being by new emo- 
tions but half understood, and thrown into new 
relations but dimly comprehended. Eagerly 
her thoughts searched around for a way of es- 
cape; and the way all at once seemed to open 
before her—but, in escaping from what she saw 
as a great danger, she felt she was also escap- 
ing from duty; still, she would not stay her 
feet. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Nearly three years had passed since Lucy 
Graham left the home of her Aunt Helen— 
Mrs. Helen Foster—to return to her father’s 
house. Twice during that period had she vis- 
ited her aunt, in company with her sister Ella. 
From these visits she had always gone back to 
New York, feeling like an exile, who had been 
permitted to visit his beloved country, return- 
ing into banishment, Duty to her father alone 
prevented her from asking to spend the larger 
part of her time with Ella, in the only place 
that to her was home. 

But on the day following that second Sab- 
bath encounter of Mr. Adgate’s eyes, when a 
letter from Aunt Helen brought a pressing in- 
vitation to come to her with Ella, and make a 
long visit, she caught at this way of escape, and 
accepted it. She would go to Aunt Helen, and 
remain with her, unless recalled by the posi- 
tive commands of her father. This was her 
first impulsive resolution, and she prepared to 
act upon it, not avowedly, but in thought. 

Mr. Graham did not show any pleasure at 
the proposed visit. Lucy and Ella were the 
only sunlights in his dwelling, and to let them 
pass from the horizon, would be to leave him 
in darkness. But he expressed no objection; 
though Lucy saw a change in his countenance 
from the time her visit was determined upon, a 
change that caused her heart to soften towards 
him, and self-rebuking thoughts to trouble her 
mind. Lotty did not attempt to conceal the 
pleasure she felt, which had its foundation, not 


only in the fact of Lucy’s proposed absence ( 
from New York, but in her expressed desire to ‘ 
leave the city for a time, as indicative of no 


particular interest being felt in Mr. Adgate. 


On the morning of her departure, Lucy met 


her father alone. She had noticed an unusual 
silence and abstraction on the evening before, 


° but perplexed thoughts. He looked paler, and 

more careworn than she had ever :cen him. 
“Tm afraid you are not well,” she said, tak- 

ing one of his hands in both of hers, and hold- 
ing it tightly. 

“ My sleep was disturbed last night,” he an- 

swered, so turning his face away from her 

scanning eyes that its expression was partly 

concealed. 

“ What disturbed you, father?” 

“ Nothing that I can speak with you about, 
Lucy. Men in business have cares and anxi- 
eties that often haunt them at untimely hours,” 

Mr. Graham tried to smile, and put on an 
air of indifference; but the cares and anxieties 
which had oppressed him through the night 
still lay too heavily upon his feelings. 

“Ym sorry to leave you, father.” Lucy’s 
voice trembled and her eyes filled with tears, 

“ And Iam sorry to have you go, my child,” 
returned Mr. Graham, betraying emotion. “But 
I cannot be so selfish as to hold you back from 
the pleasure of a visit to your good aunt, and 
the home that was yours so long. Come back 
soon, my dear. The house will be very lonely 
for me while you and Ella are away.” 

“Have I a right to go?” The question 
stood out clear in the mind of Lucy. 

“No,” would have been answered emphati- 
cally had not the eyes of Leon Adgate looked 
up from her heart, where his face was pictured 
on the imperishable substance, and, instead, 
her reply was—“ I must go.” 

“Tt will not be for very long, dear father,” 
she said. 

“ How long?” he asked. 

“Won’t you come to E while we are 
there?’ Lucy could not answer the query, 
and so evaded it. “Aunt Helen will be so 
glad to see you. Say yes, futher. Oh, it will 
do you so much good !” 

“T don’t think it possible, my child,” and 
Mr. Graham shook his head, as Lucy thought, 
in a sad way. Of all the parting words that 
were said, only these lingered in the mind of 
Lucy—“ The house will be very lonely for me 
while you and Ella are away,” and they 
brought always before the eyes of her mind 
the image of her father, looking pale, care- 
worn and troubled, as she had seen him on that 
morning of separation. 

For three years Lucy remained with her 
) aunt, when death came on his errand of re- 
moval, and Mrs. Foster passed upward to a 
heavenly home. The warning was slight and 
the removal followed quickly thereon. Ella 
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had been with her sister during all that period. 
No persuasion or inducement held out by Mr. 
Graham had been potent enough to recall] his 
absent, best beloved daughter. He wrote plead- 
ingly sometimes, coldly sometimes, and some- 
times with rebuke. But though Lucy’s letters 
were often blotted by tears, she did not yield, 
nor could she explain. 

Towards the last part of Lucy’s residence 
with her aunt, her father’s letters were brief 
and very unsatisfactory. He did not write 
often; and then spoke rather of Lucy than of 
himself and affairs at home. 
studied avoidance of the very things about 
which Lucy most desired to hear, impressed 
her with a feeling of anxiety in regard to her 
father. She feared that all was not right with 
him. For nearly three. months before the 
death of her aunt, she had been without a let- 
ter, and up to the time of her leaving E 
for New York, after this sad event, no answer 
had come to her letter announcing the aitlict- 
ing circumstance. 

During this long period of trial, the charac- 
ter of Lucy gained strength and maturity ; and 
her soft, girlish beauty, that had been so capti- 
vating to all, changed to a more womanly, 
placid, thoughtful aspect. There was a gravity 
and reserve about her that rather kept persons 
at a distance than drew them to her side, mag- 
netically. But when this cold exterior was 





penetrated, she was found to have a warm 


heart beneath. 

A young clergyman, whose suit her Aunt 
Helen favored, strove very hard to win his 
way into the affections of Lucy. He was a 
man of fine qualities, both as to intellect and 


heart; and had Lucy’s inner life flowed on, up ‘ 


to this time, without disturbance, had the sur- 
face of the stream been placid, it might have 
reflected his image. But now to love him was 
impossible; and she was too true of heart to 
enter thus into so sacred a relation. 

And so she turned from him kindly, gently, 
almost tenderly, but with so firm an attitude, 
and such a clear utterance, that he never again 
ventured an approach to the subject. 

A very painful circumstance occurred within 
a year after Lucy’s return to the home of her 
aunt. Pauline left her father’s house in spite 
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in regard to her passing from lip to lip, left a 
soil on her good name. 

Leon Adgute, after Lucy’s departure, soon 
ceased to be a visitor at Mr. Graham’s. He 
had taken a passing fancy to Lotty, but a 
nearer observation showed him quite as many 
repellant as attractive qualities. How it stood 
between them, however, Lucy did not know, 
for Lotty never wrote to her, and she had no 
means of learning anything in particular about 
the common life of her sisters. 

It was a wet, dreary afternoon in November 
when Lucy returned, with Ella, to New York. 
She had written to her father, and expected 
him at the landing, but her eyes searched for 
him in vain among the crowd that stood await- 
ing the boat’s arrival. She was compelled, 
therefore, to order a carriage herself, in which 
she rode with an anxious feeling in the diree- 
tion of her father’s house. 

“This is the number, miss,” said the driver, 
as he descended from his box, and stood at the 
carriage-door; “but nobody lives here, I’m 
thinking.” 

Lucy leaned from the window and looked 
anxiously at the house. All the shutters were 
tightly closed, and veiled with dust. The front 
door was dirty, also, and the steps covered with 
dirt and fallen leaves. The little garden had 
a forlorn, neglected aspect. 

“Won’t you ring the bell?” asked Lucy, as 
a look of fear whitened her face. 

The driver pushed open the iron gate, and, 
ascending the steps, jerked the bell twice, and 
then came back to the pavement to be near his 
horses. 

“There’s nobody there, miss, for certain,” 
said the man. 

“ Ring the bell once more, please,” said 
Lucy. 

The man repeated the summons, pulling the 
bell two or three times, in quick, successive jerks. 

“They’ve moved away, miss. Shall I in- 
quire next door ?” 

He was kind and respectful. 

“Tf you please,” answered Lucy, her tremu- 
lous tones betraying her fear and anxiety. 

* What name shall I say ?” 

“ Ask if they know where Mr. Graham has 


Q removed.” 


of warning and protest, and became the wife of ¢ 
Charles Winters; but, in less than six months, ‘ 
their disagreements became of so serious a ? 
character, that she separated herself from her ( 


husband, and went back to her old home. Her 
conduct as a young married woman, though not 
criminal, had been imprudent, and light words 





The driver rung at the adjoining house, but 
the servant who came to the door could give 
no information. 

“ How long is it since the people went away ?” 
inquired the driver. 

“T don’t just remember,” was answered; 
“ four or five weeks, maybe, and maybe longer.” 
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And this word was brought to Lucy, whose 
alarm was increasing every minute. She sat 
for a little while like one stupefied. Then a 
thought of Mrs. Armstrong came, and she 
pointed out a row of mean dwellings at the 
other end of the block, and desired the man to 
take her to the second one from the corner. 

“ Ask, if you please, for Mrs. Armstrong. She 
lives up those high stairs,” said Lucy, as the 
driver, after reining up, stood once more at 
the earriage windows. 

But no Mrs. Armstrong lived there now. 
Seeing a carriage with baggage, and a lady in 
it, the Irish woman of whom the driver made 
inquiry, came down under his umbrella, for 
the rain was falling fast, and stood on the curb. 

“Ts it Mrs. Armstrong yer wanting?” she 
asked in a kind voice. 

“Yes, Mrs. Maggy Armstrong. She lived 
here two or three years ago.” 

“Dade, an’ she left this long an’ long ago. 
More nor two years, I’m sure.” 

“Where does she live now?” 

“Over in Williamsburg,” said the woman. 

“Oh, dear!” 

This ejaculation was made in a tone of disap- 
pointment, almost of distress, 

“The Armstrongs are getting up in the 
world,” said the woman, volunteering the in- 
fermation. “They’ve bought a little house to 
live in; though my man says it isn’t all paid 
for yet; but it will be. Maggy ain’t the wo- 
man she was, three or four years ago; you 
wouldn’t know her for the same; and Matty 
looks like a raal jintleman.” 

“Do you know,” asked Lucy, “where Mr. 
Graham, who lived at the corner, has moved ?” 

“TIndade, no. Faith! and it’s you that is 
tellin’ me of it first. They’ve moved, thin, 
have they? Well, I reckon pride is havin’ a 
fall. They don’t talk very good about the old- 
est girl that run off wid a fellar as wasn’t 
much, and got married, two years ago. I won- 
der’ — 

But something in Lucy’s face checked the 
garrulous woman, who stopped suddenly in a 
confused way, and said—“ You ain’t the Miss 
Lucy I’ve heard Maggy Armstrong talk of so 
many times? Goodness! What have I been 
sayin’?” 

“Then you can give me no information 
about the family that lived at the corner?” said 
Lucy, withdrawing her head from the window, 
and leaning back in the carriage. 

“None at all, miss; but my Bill can show 
you where the Armstrongs live, over in Wil- 
liamsburg, if you want to find ’em.” 
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“Thank you forthe kind offer,” replied Lucy, 
“but I don’t wish to go there. Take me to 
No. —— Pearl Street,” she spoke to the driver, 

By this time, the dark day was falling into 
murky twilight, and they were nearly a mile 
distant away from Mr. Graham’s place of busi- 
ness, whither Lucy had given direction to pro- 
ceed. | 

“Ts it a store, miss ?” asked the driver. 

“ Yes.” 

“Ym most afraid we shall be too late,” he 
said. “It will be dark and the store closed, 
most likely, before I can get you there.” 

“Drive as quickly as possible,” returned 
Lucy, in a hurried voice. “We may be in 
time.” 

The man sprung to his’ box, and speaking 
sharply to the horses, dashed away at a rapid 
speed. Here and there lights began to gleam 
out from stores, or the windows of dwellings, 
and at some of the street corners gas lamps 
were sending their strong rays into the wet, 
fast darkening air. These made the impres- 
sion of night feel more palpable than even the 
obscuring shadows that were closing round like 
a curtain. 

Lucy crouched back in the carriage, holding 
tightly the hand of her sister. Her heart was 
heavy in her bosom, and her mind agitated 
by vague fears, 

Not the most distant intimation of a pur- 
posed change of residence by her father had 
reached her. What could it mean? was he in 
trouble ? had some swift-falling disaster reached 
him? As Lucy’s thoughts beat about in a be- 
wildering maze of painful conjecture, she be- 
came strongly agitated, and the hand that 
clasped Ella’s hand trembled as if an ague fit 
were upon her. 

“Ain’t we most home?” asked the child 
anxiously. 

“Yes, dear, I hope so,” answered Lucy, try- 
ing to steady her voice and speak in an as- 
sumed manner. “Father didn’t write to me 
that he had moved; but we will go to his store, 
and find out where he is living.” 

Ella tried to read her sister’s face, but it lay 
wholly in shadow, and she was unable to make 
out the expression. So sheshrunk back into the 
corner of the carriage, out of which she had 
leaned, and sat silent, but with a feeling of 
trouble in her little bosom. 

“This is the number, miss,” said the driver, 
as he reined up before the store in Pearl Street, 
to which he had been directed to go; “but it’s 
closed, as you can see. I was afraid we were 
too late.” 
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Lucy leaned from the carriage window, and 
looked out drearily, at the closed door and 
heavily barred shutters. 

“ Where shall I drive you now, miss?” The 
man still showed a spirit of considerate kind- 
ness. 

“T don’t know.” Lucy’s thoughts were not 
clear, and she spoke with a sad, irresolute 
manner. 

Just then, a man came out of the adjoining 
house. After locking the doors, he turned, and 
seeing a carriage, came up, and stood looking 
in at Lucy and her little sister. 

“ Who is it you wish to see?” he asked in a 
respectful tone. 

“Mr. Graham,” said Lucy, leaning out, and 
speaking eagerly. 

“They closed some time ago,” replied the 
man. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. Graham lives?” 
inquired Lucy. 

“Somewhere in Brooklyn, I believe. He 
moved from the city several weeks ago, I un- 
derstood.” 

“In Brooklyn?” 

“Yes; but in what part, I am not able to 
inform you.” 

“ Was Mr. Graham at his store to-day ?” 

“No. Mr. Graham has not been in the city 
for over two weeks. He is sick, I have under- 
stood.” 

“Sick! Oh, my father!” And Lucy clasped 
her hands together in fear and grief. 

“ You are his daughter!” said the mam, some- 
what coldly, and in a tone that cut the quick, 
perceptive feelings of Lucy like a sharp weapon. 

“T am,” she replied, drawing back a little— 
hurt, chilled and intensely distressed. “ And 
if you will help me to find him to-night, you 
will do an act of real kindness.” 

“T have not the remotest knowledge as to 
where he resides in Brooklyn. But how comes 
it that you, his daughter, should be in igno- 
rance of the fact of his removal from the city ?” 

The man’s voice had in it a tone of reproval. 

“ As a stranger in perplexity, I asked of you 
a kind act,” Lucy replied, recovering, on the 
instant, her self-possession, and speaking with 
a calm dignity of manner that rebuked him, 
“and your first sentence was a sufficient re- 
sponse.’ Then speaking to the driver, she 
said—“ Take me to the Irving House.” 

The man again mounted his box, and drove 
away before the individual of whom Lucy had 
asked aid in her extremity had time to answer 
her reproving words, 

(To be continued.) 


“NOT AS OUR WAYS.” 
BY E. B.C. 


HE Spring hath birds, however late, 
And June must bring her roses 
To faintest hearts that trustful wait 
For what God’s love discloses. 


We look along the shining ways, 
To see the angels’ faces ; 

They come to us in darkest days, 
And in the bleakest places. 


We learn our weakness of our pride, 
Our strength from out our weakness; 

Sweet Patience brings, for gifts denied, 
The greater gift of meekness. 


The strongest hearts have strongest need ; 
For them the fiery trial: 

Who walks a saint in word and deed 
Is saint by self-denial. 


We ask of God the sunniest way, 
He answers with a sorrow; 
We faint beneath the cross to-day, 
We wear the crown to-morrow. 
—Independent. 
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DAY THY STRENGTH 
SHALL BE.” 


“AS THY 


WEET promise! kindly given 
In age or stormy youth; 
Hearts desolate and riven, 
Have leaned upon thy truth. 


Weak spirits, bent and quailing 
In sorrow’s bitterest hour, 

Have yet been kept from failing 
By thy all-strength’ning power. 


And cheered by thy assurance, 
Have bravely struggled on, 
In strength or meek endurance, 

Until their rest was won. 


—orgzoo——. 


Duties seem great or small according to the 
spirit and way in which they are performed. 
A mean, ignoble mind tosses off with a sneer 
a deed which a magnanimous soul would per- 
form so sweetly and so nobly as to charm 
whoever saw it done, and leave the recollec- 
tion of it as a precious possession forever. 
A cold, selfish nature gives 2 guinea in a 
spirit so petty, and a way so cruel, that its 
value shrinks to a .arthing. while a generous 
one gives 9. xrthing so that it is felt to be 
worth 2 guinea. , 
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BY ELLA LATROBE. 


CHAPTER I. 

ADMIRE bachelors. It is not only that 

they are possible husbands for the proper 
persons on some of these fine days that I ad- 
mire them, but for their generosity and un- 
selfishness. The man who marries is like one 
who takes out a patent, monopolizing some 
woman to his entire possession, and calling 
that disposition love, which is only refined, 
though perhaps very poetic, selfishness. 

Mr. Hugh Bartlett has been my especial 
admiration, as a bachelor of the most liberal, 
self-sacrificing and benevolent description. 
They say he is about to be married. I do not 
know to whom, but, whoever she is, she ought 
to be very much obliged to Hugh Bartlett for 
taking her “for better, for worse.” If it is not 
all “for better,” it will be no fault of his, I am 


sure. 
Hugh sat at breakfast with his mother. The 
old lady is very fond of him; and she may be, 
for he never gave her a heartache; and very 
proud of him, with reason, for nobody’s son is 


more respected. And Hugh honors his mo- 
ther—as he should. He is not ashamed to 
ask her advice, and not ashamed, either, to act 
upon it. Suppose we break into the conversa- 
tion just where they are, and let their own 
words tell their story. 

“Take your mother’s advice, Hugh,” said 
Mrs. Bartlett, “and don’t do any such thing,” 

“But it would be so clever, mother, for 
aunty to have ten thousand dollars instead of 
twenty-five hundred. And I am sure all the 
chances are that I can quadruple her money.” 

“That very word ‘chance,’ Hugh, should 
make you forbear. You have no right to ex- 
pose trust funds to any contingency, not even 
with the consent of the owner. For the very 
idea of a trust is to protect women and orphans 
against themselves. It is a pity that they were 
not also more carefully defended against their 
trustees.” 

“You are very severe, mother of mine,” said 
the son, laughing. “My plan is to take aunt’s 
pittance, invest it ina capital speculation such 
as does not occur once in a hundred years. The 
chances are what I have said. She shall have 
all the profits, more or less; and if there hap- 
pens to be a loss, I will replace her money. I 
could not make her understand, if I tried, what 
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I intend todo. But I can make her appreciate 
the difference between twenty-five hundred 
dollars and ten thousand, after the work is 
done.” 

“Now let me suggest : Leave your aunt’s 
money just where it is. Of all liberties taken 
with us poor, defenceless women” (Hugh smiled 
here, and his mother’s smile answered him), 
“liberties taken with their funds are the very 
worst. Of all good intentions, such good in- 
tentions as you entertain towards your aunt 
oftenest fail. Leave her money untouched. 
Use your own, and if you profit by the trans- 
action, pass the proceeds to her credit. And 
if you lose, you will only have lost your own, 
which you have a right torisk. To strengthen 
my argument, I will tell you a story. And, by 
the way, there passes the heroine of my tale 
this moment.” 

Hugh rose, and going to the window, watched 
a lady who was walking down the street on the 
other side. 

“Who is she?” he asked, as he resumed his 
seat. “I have often observed her. That little 
basket closely covered which she carries is an 
antique. I know no other like it, exeept the 
one up-stairs in the p-snennucienaene 2 which has 
not seen the sun since I was a boy.” 

“Tt has gone out of fashion, Hugh. But that 
lady cannot afford to let things go out of fashion. 
If there were any way to rejuvenate the basket, 
she would treat it as she does her wardrobe, 
and you would take no more notice of the 
basket she carries than you do of the toilet 
she wears. If you were a woman, you would 
know that her dresses date, some of them, 
almost as far back as the basket, and that all 
she wears has been diligently mnside and re- 
made, even, in some cases, half a dozen times. 
That mantille was part of her mother’s silk 
attire in the days before you were born, when 
the ladies wore wadded silk pelisses. I had 
one off the same piece. Royal silks they wove 
in those days, or that could not have been 
ripped, and recut, and dyed, and altered, ever 
so many times. And when at last she is forced 
to have done with it, it will reappear in some 
neat form on her omall servant, I think I 
have seen a shred of it already on the little 
girl’s Sunday bonnet.” 

“Oh, you merciless women!” cried Hugh, 
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‘laughing. “How the best of you—and you 
are the best of women, mother—do pick each 
other to pieces!” 

“No, we see and know—which you do not, 
of course. That little basket which she carries 
to market—because she must do her own pur- 
chasing—she still uses because the price of a 
new one would be to her a serious expense. 
For some occasions, demanding more capacity, 
she has—but she only uses it in the evening— 
a ‘bundle handkerchief.’ ” 

“ A bundle handkerchief!” exclaimed Hugh, 
with another burst of fun. 

“Yes. Bundle handkerchiefs were articles 
of house furnishing when that old mantilla was 
new. You, you scamp, tore mine into shreds 
to make a bob for your kite, ages ago, when 
you were just installed in jackets and trowsers.” 

“ Ages ago! Why, you would make me out 
as old as the lady herself, of whom you are 
talking.” 

“As old! Indeed, my fine fellow, you are 
seven years older than she is! Misfortune and 
depression of spirits, constant pinching and 
care, bring premature appearance of years 
upon us. By the way, Hugh, if you would > 
pass for young, you must dye your immense 
beard, or cut it off, like a Christian.” 

“ Never mind my beard, mother,” said Hugh, 
affectionately stroking it ; “I am all impatience 
to know more about this old young lady. What 
is her name ?” 

“Her name is Cecilia Burton. If you are 
very much interested in her, I will introduce 
you some day. I’ll take you to see her.” 

“Thank you, mamma!” 

Mrs. Bartlett tapped her son’s head with her 
thimble finger, and proceeded—*“ That basket, 
small as it is, will carry home two or three 


days’ marketing. The house she lives in is § 


her own while she lives; which is almost a 
pity, for the city charges and taxes subject her 
to an expense which she would never think of 
paying as rent. Her household consists of her- 
self and one small servant. The piles of old 
furniture are well saved, by the work of her 
own hands, and she would consider it sacrilege 
to remove a piece of it. Even the old silver is 
still kept deposited in the bank of which her 
father was cashier; and I know she has re- 
sented several well-intended suggestions to 
convert it into money.” 

“ Now, come, mother, I like your story. It 
sounds like a romance. . You talk like a book. 


But if I want to quadruple aunty’s money, I 2 
shall be obliged to go pretty soon, whether you ( 


get to the moral and application or not. It 
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grows late. And there goes our lady back 
with her purchases. Come to look at her, she 
is, or has been, pretty. She is neat as a new 

dollar, and would look first rate if she could be 
made comfortable once. She can smile, for I 
saw her just now greet an acquaintance as 
cheerfully as if she had a purse of gold in her 
pocket. I am afraid, however, that basket is 
very light.” 

“Patience, young gentleman. If I detain 
you after "Change hours, I may save your 
money for you. Her father, when he died, 
left his two children the house, securing to the 
daughter a life interest in it, and giving her in 
her absolute right money enough to maintain 
a single woman more than respectably, or to 
keep a wife in pin money. She entrusted her 
brother with her whole business, giving him a 
full power of attorney, and never thinking that 
her funds were not as safe as if they were all 
in her own hands. He supplied her with 
money beyond the amount of any reasonable 
interest, and gave her princely presents besides. 
He scouted all talk of economy and prudence, 
and laughed at the fears which she sometimes 
expressed that they were outliving their in- 
come. 

“On one sad day, the brother suddenly died. 
Her grief was ov ereticining, and all her friends 
sympathized with her. But, before she had 
dreamed of any thought so sordid, they found 
consolation in the impression that so good a 
brother had made his sister his sole heir. And 
so he had. But before the poor girl knew any- 
thing of the comfort which her friends found 
for her, that consolation had vanished. On 
the examination of his estate, it was discovered 
that he had scattered everything which was 
his own, and by far the larger portion of her 
property besides. He had tried—as I have 
heard others propose to do—to quadruple her 
portion——” 

“Easy, mamma!” 

“ And had lost all, except what he could by 
no means reach. As to replacing it, there was 
nothing to replace with. His intentions were 
of the very best. His sister always says, ‘If 
he had only lived, all would have come right.’ 
But everybody else thinks that a longer life 
would but have given him opportunity to finish 
the cleaning out to the very Jast dollar. 

“How long her woman’s wit and prudence 
can sustain her in her battle with need, is now 
the only question. I fear not long. Hers is a 
case which relief cannot approach. For if you 
call upon her, she receives her friends with all 
the stateliness of equality, and a little more.” 
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“Poor and proud, is she?” 

“And that, let me tell you, young gentle- 
man, is her safety. When men become poor, 
they lose their pride, and with it their respecta- 
bility. There is something honest and noble 
even in keeping up appearances, when, at the 
same time, as decayed gentlemen do, you keep 
out of debt, at the sacrifice of comfort.” 

“Well, mother, you have convinced me. I 
won’t touch aunty’s money. I’ll go into this 
business on my own account, and you need not 
be surprised if I keep the proceeds.” 

CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Hugh Bartlett took his way down town 
at last. His mother watched him from the 
window with something of the same interest 
that she had seen him creep “with shining 
morning face unwillingly to school,” no matter 
how many years before. For to tell would 
betray the age of Cecilia Burton, who is only 
seven years his junior. And we are bound, in 
charity, not to do that until after Cecilia is 
married. 

Mr. Bartlett is a lawyer in fair practice, with 
a reputation for integrity which keeps rogues 
away from him, though his unquestioned ability 
and influence cause some people to regret that 
he is altogether too conscientious for a legal 


practitioner!—that is to say, in their view of 


the case. He might have many rare pickings, 
if it were not for his aversion to fishing in dirty 
water. 

As he walked this morning, his thoughts ran 
with some perplexity upon an audience which 
he had consented to give to an individual more 
notorious for shrewdness than celebrated for 
strict ‘honesty or remarkable benevolence. It 
was this new client who had assured him that 
he knew an opening where a small investment 
would yield an immense return, And he had 
added that the transaction would be “ perfectly 
legal.” 

“Honest, did you say ?” Hugh had inquired. 

“T said legal,” the other replied. “And 
you, as a lawyer, ought to know that if there is 
any difference between ‘legal’ and ‘honest, 
there should not be.” 

Hugh had half a mind to dismiss this client 
at once, on suspicion. But it occurred to him 
that his business income was not likely to foot 
up very large at the next return; and as he had 
some professional pride, if not much covetous- 
ness, he decided to look into the matter, at 
least. 

But though our legal friend had thoughts for 
business, he had also an eye for the beautiful. 


So long had he dallied at breakfast, that Chest- 
nut street was already full of gay promenaders. 
He had the gentleman’s knack of seeing them 
all, without seeming to look at any. But, for 
once this morning, he was tempted to turn 
square round and look after a lady whose 
promenade face was decidedly handsome, and 
whose general appearance was the perfection 
of neatness and taste, without extravagance. 

“Tt was,” he said. “No, it wasn’t,’ he re- 
plied to himself. And then he said “It was,” 
again. The pros and cons were not adjusted 
when he reached his office door, and was com- 
pelled to dismiss the pleasant thoughts of the 
ladies and apply himself to dry, dusty business, 
But the morning’s business proved less dry 
than he had supposed it would. 

His client was there, a bad-looking fellow, 
but exceptionally well dressed. The excep- 
tions were, bunches of yellow gold chain, 
ferocious studs, and the odor of scents, which 
betray what they are intended to conceal. He 
produced a package of old-looking papers, and 
glanced at the clerk. Hugh Bartlett under- 
stood the man’s wish; and though he hated 
secrecy, yet clients have a right to it, if they 
make the demand. So the clerk was dispatched 
from the office under some pretence, and the 
man opened his budget. 

It was a question, or several questions, of 
land titles. There are people who make a 
business of finding flaws and buying incum- 
brances, and this man was one of them. The 
first document opened was a mortgage duly re- 
corded, and perfect except in one particular— 
it wanted another signature. Bartlett asked, 
“Whose?” He started when the man an- 
swered, “It lacks the signature of one Cecilia 
Burton, and cannot be foreclosed till her assent 
is had to it.” Happily, the fellow was not in 
the habit of looking his interlocutors in the 
face, and did not suspect or discover that Hugh 
had ever heard the name before. 

“Now, you see,” said the client, “Z can’t do 
anything with this. I don’t know whether this 
Cecilia is living or not. She may be maid, 
wife or widow. Ifshe’s dead—it isn’t a dower 
right—she may have left lots of heirs. All 
this has to be hunted out. If I try, or if my 
shark of a lawyer tries, it will put a dozen peo- 
ple on the same scent. It’s a sort of thing that 
some such man as you can do—and nobody 
else.” 

“How did you come by it?” 

“ Advanced money on it. It was ten years 
ago. Didn’t know the hitch till a fellow had 
almost closed a bargain with me, and his con- 
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veyancer found the flaw. The property was 
sold subject to this mortgage, which was exe- 
cuted, so far as it is done, just before this John 
Barnett died. Property double its value now. 
Owners have found out the catch. They won’t 
pay the interest; I can’t foreclose; and there’s 
the dead lock.” 

“You were not the original holder?” said 
Bartlett, looking at the paper. 

“No. Assigned to me as collateral. Thought 
I had done a big thing. Burnt my fingers, deep. 
Out of pocket now two thousand dollars. he: 
gage calls for ten. It’s a dead sell.” 

“ What are all the rest of these papers?” 

“More of the same sort. Look large, but 
are good for nothing.” 

Bartlett turned them over, and found nothing 
which especially interested him. Going back 
again to the mortgage, he asked—“ And what 
do you want me to do?” 

“First find this Cecilia Burton. You have 
a reputation for fair and square dealing. I 
have been slandered, till I can’t do .a thing. 
Get her signature. Pil give hera handred— 
yes, I’ll go as high as four or five. Fix it any 
how you can, po you shall have the rest of 
the thousand over what you give her.” 

“You mean that you will give me a thousand 
dollars to perfect this mottgage ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“But that is not what you said yesterday. 
You told me that for twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars you would give me a chance to make ten 
thousand.” 

“ But you never would doit. It takes a man 
of business to know how to use his oppor- 
tunities.” 

“Come, now, [ll keep you to your bar- 
gain. You say this has cost you full two 
thousand. Assign it to me, and I’ll pay you 
that sum.’ 

ne ‘nll you know Cecilia Burton,” said 
the rogue, with a leer. 

“Perhaps I do,” said Hugh, with an impass- 
ible face. 

“Tf you do, I’m outflanked now, with all my 
caution. If you don’t know her, and take this 
thing off my hands, it’s worth your while to 
make it an object with me to be quiet.” 

“Assign the mortgage to me, and you may 
put an advertisement in the Ledger to-morrow 
that Cecilia Burton may hear of something to 
her advantage, and I’ll pay the charge of 
advertising.” 

“You've got me, somehow, I am sure,” said 
the fellow. “Talk about honest lawyers! 
wouldn’t be afraid to offer a reward to ee 
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finder of such a rarity in all the papers. Say 
five hundred more.” 

Hugh knew his man, and haggled, or pre- 
tended to haggle with him, till ie closed the 
transaction. He lost no time in causing all 
legal forms to be complied with. Subsequent 
investigation showed that his client had ad- 
vanced only fifteen hundred dollars, and that 
even that small sum was five hundred more 
than poor John Burnett had received origi- 
nally. The rest of the ten thousand was to 
have been paid when the paper was perfected ; 
but the death of the mortgagor intervened 
And now we are sufficiently tired of business 
to go home to dinner, 

“Mother,” said Hugh, “I do believe I saw 
our basket woman on Chestnut Street without 
her basket; though I think that, like the rest 
of the women, she had a panier.” 

“A very modest one, Hugh. I met her, and 
did myself the honor to chat with her. She 
will be glad to receive a call from us.” 

“Only too happy. We will go this evening. 
But you do not mean to pretend that her Chest- 
nut Street toilet is all old as her morning 
market dress ?” 

“Not all, Hugh. 
acquaint: unces in parts of her costume. 
mings revivify her old dress wonderfully.” 

“You are too bad. But I am bound to know 
so clever a girl—and she’s right pretty, too. 
Shall we go this evening ?” 

“ Nonsense, child!” 

Hugh produced the mortgage. He explained 
the matter to his mother, who saw at once the 
propriety of an early call. 

“But, Hugh,” she said, “can you in con- 
science make your seven thousand dollars at 
the expense of that poor girl?” 

It was now Hugh’s turn to call out, “ Non- 
sense!” They did make their call; and it was 
the first of many. 

The reader has had enough of law, and more 
of it, perhaps, than the writer understands or 
has made intelligible. Hugh Bartlett’s reputa- 
tion stood him in stead, in arranging the busi- 
ness with men who were willing to be fair 
with a fair dealer, though they repulsed the 
rogue. 

It was astonishing how many professional 
visits became necessary. And it is pleasant to 
know that “one Cecilia Burton” soon grew inte 
a very good opinion of her disinterested ad- 
viser, who never could be induced to bring in 
his account. At last she was peremptory. 

“Mr. Bartlett, women have brains. I have 
suffered once by my dear brother’s well-meant 


But I noticed some old 
Trim- 
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generosity, and am resolute in demanding to ( to whom Hugh is to be married. I can guess 
know how we stand.” now; and so can you. And his mother is more 
The small servant who came in very oppor- ) importunate than ever that he shall do some- 
tunely, or inopportunely, a moment afterwards, ( thing with that gray beard. If he does not, 
and who withdrew as silently as she entered, is ) she threatens that his wife shall pull it for 
very sure that she knows that the two stood ? him. 
together on a very small figure in the carpet. ¢ “What about that mortgage on one Cecilia 
But she cannot tell what Miss Cecilia was } Burton?” asked the client one day of the 
snufling and sobbing on his shoulder for ! ? lawyer. 
When this sketch was begun, I did not know ; “Tt’s foreclosed,” said Hugh Bartlett. 
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‘“ Who going through the vale of misery use it for a well, and the pools are filled with water.” 


T was the very embodiment of home, the And now every one saw that Lily’s mamma 
realization of an ideal Christmas, The § had tears in her eyes, 
room was bright with holly, tea-things were on But Janet looked up at her quickly. “She 
the table, a kettle sang low songs on the fire, ¢ did better than that, dear,” she said ; “you for- 
and the children of three generationssat round ‘ get the old story. Don’t you remember how 
it. Married daughters with their babies, ? she learnt, at last, that such love as she wanted 
grown-up sons, and, sitting in the place of ( was really not good for her, and yet how really 


“Tell the story now, Janet,” said the little 
bride; “I never heard it at all.” 
And Lily and. Lily’s mamma echoed her 


white hair. One of the group was a golden- 
haired bride, just returned with her husband 
from their wedding tour, and faces are bright 
with the pleasure of her return. Another girl, { words, and the little circle gathered more 
some years older than the bride, pale com- > closely round Janet. 
plexioned, with dusky hair. On her lap was a Janet gave a little deprecatory glance at her 
beautiful, fair child, much too big to be nursed, § sisters, and then, Lily holding on closely to her 
mamma said, but Lily held on to Aunt Janet. 2 waist, began the old, dead, long-buried story of 
“Aunt Janet—Aunt Janet, I could under- § past years. 
stand ; do tell me the story, too; don’t wait till “Once upon a time,” she said, “ there was a 
I’m in bed before you say it.” little, plain, dark-haired child that teased every 
Lily’s mamma put in herword. “Tell it { one she knew to love her. A caress made the 
to us, Janet; I love your stories as well, I 2 child’s heart glad, and soft words were to heras 
think, as Lily does.” life itself. But she was one of many beautiful 
“They remind you of the dear old days, I ) children, all childlike, healthy and happy, and 
suppose,” said Janet, “before you were married, ( she herself, with a warm, strong heart, was 
and there was no Lily.” plain in appearance, ungainly in manners, and 
“Those days couldn’t have been nice,” Lily ( unfortunate in all her actions ; the little brothers 
said indignantly ; “it must have been horrid § and sisters were by far the most thought of. 
for mamma without me.” “The little thing suffered in a way that no 
“But they were nice, Lily,” said hermamma. § one dreamed of. It was her one wish that 
“ Aunt Janet and I used to make up great big ) people should love her, and when the very 
fires, and sit over them and roast chestnuts, and ¢ sirength of her efforts bronght her failure, she 
then Aunt Janet would tell me stories by the { would run away into corners and cry out her 
hour together.” ) heart. She could not—could not. live so; soon 
Janet laughed. “The girl who dreamed ? she should die, and then, at last, they would 
about beauty,” she said, “and the girl who ‘ love her, when they saw her lying so white 
longed for love. Ah! yes, how pretty they } and still; and it would be all over, and she 
were, ‘The girl that longed for love!’ How ) would be happy at last. 
hard it was, I thought, that she never could 0 “These, in the darkness of solitude, were the 
get it.” : little one’s thoughts, 


¢ 
‘ 
honor, the father and mother with their silver- happy her life was?” 
¢ 
¢ 
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“But when she verged upon girlhood, the 
old longing for love swept away everything 
before it. All large thoughts had grown within 


her, pure standards and high aims, but they 2 


were as nothing to the old, old wish. Poor, 
rich, pretty and plain girls, all married in their 
turn, but as before it had been in the old child- 
ish days, so now none came to love the one 
that of all girls was longing for love. 

“Despair was settling round the once warm 
heart; it was such a foolish, impulsive, pas- 
sionate heart, and so sensitive that a cold look 
or word would send it quivering down on the 
very nerve of pain. There was a fault some- 
where, doubtless, but the thing to discover was 
where. She had warm, honest ways, and her 
words were the expression of her thoughts, and 
so genuine. But though her feelings and 
thoughts were feminine, she had missed some- 
where some feminine grace or softness; and 
where all is outwardly hard, the world will not 
believe that the inside may. be growing up 
green like a blossoming tree, so that the love 
for which she would have given all else never 
came to her. 

“Then she thought—‘ Now, indeed, must my 
life be cold, and all beauty must go out of it. 
When I wake in the morning I shall long for 
the night, and the night will be long and weary. 
There will be happiness all round me, and I 
only shall be barred from the golden gates of 
love. Oh, white stars in the still blue calm, I 
suffer! Many hearts around me are breaking; 
my heart will not break, but is strong. Oh! 
to see to the end of a long vista of years, how 
to make them so endurable as to be able to 
live.’ 

“So imaginative was she, that as she looked 
out on the moonlight lying green about the 
world, she almost expected to see or hear some- 
thing as an answer. But of all God’s many 
angels, not one stirred in the steady calm, no- 
thing in space responded to her; but as she 
stood there, almost holding in her breath to 
listen in that hush, she became suddenly con- 
scious of a low, sweet strain. Doubtless it was 
some nightingale singing a dull world to rest, 
but she sought not for origin or cause. The 
strain upon her heart, her thoughts, and her 
physical strength gave way before it. Her 
hand relaxed its hold upon the window-ledge, 
her eyes the intensity of their gaze, and she 
sank upon her knees. And the bird sang on, 
and in the song it seemed to her that the story 
of her whole life was told. 

“For the bird sang— Reverse it all. Though 
none love you, love. You are the girl of whom 
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I have heard, you are longing for love. See 
what I will teach you. Take up your love to 
the everlasting hills, give it in to the kingdom 
of love; then shall come unto you that love 
which casteth out fear, and your life shall be 
filled with beauty—the beauty of faith and of 
unsullied thoughts.’ 

“And as the bird sang, a new hope stole 
round the girl’s heart; it was love that she 
wanted, and the fulness of love was within 
reach. 

“ A thousand new and lovely thoughts were 
replacing the old. A vista of unimagined 
years actually seemed to stretch before her, 
all laying through the enchanted realm of the 
Land of Good and Kind Actions, and on at 
the end—the very end—was a golden glory 
waiting to crown the faith that had brought 
her through all dangers to the goal. And 
while still she counted the years ere she could 
reach it, she suddenly remembered her cross of 
trouble; but even while she thought, there fell 
on it the light, soft shadow of the crown. 

“ And she said, ‘I will love Thee, my Lord, 
my strength; help me, for I would learn Thy 
ways.’ 

“And the bird*sang in very paroxysm of 
sweetness, as if he too had heard her, and had 
hisanswer ready. ‘Oh! well is thee, and happy 
shalt thou be.’ 

“*No more dreaming now,’ said the girl; 
‘there was no crown yet won by dreaming. I 
will burden a still world no more with my 
senseless weariness and crying. The day for 
me shall be one long scene of action, in a ser- 
vice of love; only when the night comes will 
I rest, and gather in strength from the dark- 
ness and quiet, as a child rests in its mother’s 
arms. 

“ And as she said, did she, and took her reso- 
lutions into ordinary life, and made them work; 
and this is how they succeeded. You must 
know that this girl had one gift which gave 
her slightest word a charm, and this was, that 
she possessed to quite a peculiar extent the 
power of putting what she wished in a beauti- 
ful or favorable light, so that all who heard 
her, for the time being loved where she loved, 
and admired those things for which she had 
admiration. Now she had hitherto used this 
gift as one uses that which has no value, and 
had thrown about her words as pearlsof no price, 
blaming where she ought to have praised, and 
lauding where condemnation had been due, so 
that those around, deceived by the magic of 
her gift, had taken the evil for good, and 
turned towards it, as to light. But now all 
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this had to be altered, and very hard work it 
was. She found on investigation the truth of 
the old adage—‘ Evil is wrought by want of 
thought.’ There were good people that they 
all knew, of whom her careless opinion had 
given a wrong impression; and others clever 
and bright, but the course of whose whole life 
had been wrong, who had been long thought 
much of—through her again. 

“ At the undoing of all this she set instantly 
to work; but there are pleasanter and easier 
things than retracting one’s own words, and she 
had much to bear. Slowly, steadily, however, 
climbing a hill, at length one reaches the top. 
Evening after evening, in the quiet solitude of 
her own room, was the same book unclasped 
and read. What wonder if the night gave 
strength to the day ? 

“Her sisters growing up around her, alive 
with fancies and thoughts, and with new, faint 
hopes stealing into view, turned to the girl who 
had longed for love. Well, she—how had she 
lived without it? But though to some she 
preached patience, the faintest outline of a 
happy dream, that might yet be truth, became 
olear and golden when her old gift touched it 
with the magic of kindness. But some wanted 
fame, and came to her as one comes to the 
wise and strong. Could such a longing as this 
lead in the end to harm? But she said, ‘ Do 
not push it too far. Longing for fame will 
weaken your gifts, as an unworthy motive an 
action. Use them only for the good and true, 
in painting, and song, and verse; having done 
this, ‘all is well, though the world should 
acknowledge no charm.’ 

“ And some of them dreamed about beauty, 
and would care for and love nothing else; and 
when she tried to prove to them a higher beauty 
than abstraction, they would not listen, they 
were so ready to answer. ‘ You do not under- 
stand us,’ they explained, ‘and you should do 
so. Weare not like our sisters to care about 
fame and trouble ourselves with ethical ques- 
tions. There is beauty strewn for us all over 
the world, in a tropical light, in a curve of the 
shore, in a lovely face, ina bird’s wing. We 
do right, we do well to love it.’ 

“ And she said, ‘ Well, assuredly, J, at least, 
will always say so. But you who love beauty, 
will you give ita bound? What of the land 
that is made up of beauty, and yet we are told, 
of those who would enter, that they must keep 
themselves from idols? When an earthly love, 
beauty or fame, is dear to us as an idol, then 
indeed must we keep from it, as one turns from 
a fair road that leads us away from home.’ 
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“So, as the years went on, did none come to 
her for sympathy in vain. And she herself, 
was she happy now? Ah! happiest of all, 
bearing a cross with the shade on it always of 
a crown.” 


m 


The little circle round Janet sat very quiet 
when she had finished the story. The tender 
conscience of the little golden-haired bride was 
half afraid lest her new happiness was an idol, 

The thoughts of Lily’s mamma were travel- 
ling a backward road, to a hearthrug before an 
old fire, long since burned out, and the dreams 
that had died out with it. Lily herself lay 
asleep in the soft arms of her aunt, the large 
tears still on her lashes for the poor little child 
whom no one would love. 

One thought was the same with them all; 
the story seemed to them familiar, as though 
at different stages they had already heard it, 
and yet, for certain, many of them knew that 
this had not been. 

How then was it? 

Some of the sisters thought that they knew. 
That quiet girl, whose dusky hair was as a veil 
about little Lily, had long dramatized the 
story. Somethings altered, many made strong, 
and they had known it all their lives. It! 
they had known her—the girl that had longed 


for ove. 


* * 


* % * 


Dear Janet, even while I write, the glory 
crowns thee. 
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CONDUCT OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
HE husband should be more polite and 
gallant, and, with respectful delicacy, honor 

his wife in the presence of other people more 
than other ladies; while the wife’s sweetest 
smiles and warmest glances are due to her 
husband, and must be shown with an earnest- 
ness and constancy that springs from real feel- 
ing. This is the conduct of honest lovers; and 
do they love each other less after than before 
marriage ? 


a 


Tue DiscovraGep Hearer.—A little girl, 
worn out by a long sermon, observing the 
preacher gathering himself for the introdue- 
tion of another “ point,” exclaimed, “Oh, 
mother! he is not going to quit at all! He's 
swelling up again.” That’s rather hard on the 
preachers. We don’t believe this one knew 
how to talk to children. 
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CHAPTER V. 
RS. KITTREDGE sank her elegant per- 
son among the cushions of her carriage 
with a slight feeling of relief. “ Well, that un- 
pleasant duty is over with,” she said. “If it 
were the last, one could endure it; but when 
you come to reflect that it is only the com- 
mencement of an interminableseries——” She 
shrugged her shoulders. You know how ele- 
gant women can do these things. 

Yet, although she would not admit to herself, 

Mrs. Kittredge was secretly a little annoyed. 
She had a kind of uncomfortable instinct that 
her wealth, her position, her splendor, had all 
been set slightly i in the background that morn- 
ing. She had expected to overawe the Deer- 
ings, and meant to take little stinging re- 
vengee—all of which well-bred women can 
do—by making them feel their immense in- 
feriority to the Sullivans in worldly goods and 
social rank. It would afford her a certain 
degree of gratification to make them conscious 
and awkward for presuming to aspire to the 
Sullivan level. 

The woman honestly felt herself aggrieved 
by these Deerings. They had wounded her in 
her strongest feelings—her affection and her 
ambition; and any petty revenge seemed to 
her justifiable. It was aggravating, too, to re- 
flect that the advantage would, in the end, be 
on Agnes’s side, as it always is in cases of this 
sort with the woman who secures the hus- 
band. 

Would to God there were always women of 
too noble tempers and too generous hearts ever 
to take any glorying in their triumph. Of this 
sort, at least, was Agnes Deering. 

That interview with Mrs. Sullivan’s future 
daughter-in-law had not vanquished the elder 
lady’s prejudices. They were naturally stub- 
born things, as in women of her type they are 
apt to be; still, beneath all these, her heart was 
softened towards Agnes Deering and her whole 
family. She had been agreeably surprised and 
disappointed with the looks and manner of her 
son’s betrothed, for she had expected to meet a 
pretty-faced, smartish young woman, with little 
airs and affectations cropping out here and 
there. And the utter freedom from these in 
the qniet, ladylike bearing, and the fair, intelli- 
gent face, had not been without a strong modi- 
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fyi ing tendency upon the lady’s preconceived 
notions. 

Under the influence of this feeling, she spoke 
now—“ Of course, Hester, we shall never cease 
to regret that Leander’s fancy did not run in a 
different channel; but when you have lived as 
long as I have, my dear, you will learn that in 
this world things have a dreadful tendency to 
go cross-grained, and it is not best to —— 
ourselyes too much over them. Indeed, 
might have been far worse in this case. Let 
us be just to Leander and Miss Deering. I 
frankly acknowledge, for myself, that he has 
not shown so bad a taste afterall. Nobody can 
deny that she is intelligent and lady like, and, 
1 must own, remarkably pretty. In herself she 
will never disgrace him.” 

It was hard for Mrs. Kittredge to consent to 
all this graciously, Still, she virtually ad- 
mitted it when she added—“ But oh, dear 
mamma, think of that house—look at that 
parlor from which Leander Sullivan is to take 
his bride!” 

“Yes, dear, I know it; but let us be just 
again—they seemed quite oblivious of all that. 
The facts being what they were, these people 
carried off the whole to their credit.” 

“Well, yes, I suppose they did,” subjoined 
Mrs. Kittredge half reluctantly, play! ing ab- 
sently with the clasps of her card- case. Then 
she added in a sudden burst of honesty —“ Per- 
haps, mamma, I should be disposed to view 
this whole matter in a less ungracious way if 
it had not so cruelly disappointed all my plans 
for Leander. I had the whole thing cut and 
dried for the foolish fellow. It would have 
worked so nicely. And nowthis Miss Deering 
must step in and ruin the whole thing. And 
when one compares the two families—their 
wealth, position, influence, the ‘Is’ with the 
‘Might Have Been’—it galls to the quick, and 
I can’t help feeling disgusted with the whole of 
the Deering tribe. And I shall never feel other- 
wise, whatever smooth face I shall be forced to 
put on the matter. And there’s an end of it.” 

“T appreciate all that, Hester,” the talk fol- 
lowing too much in the line of her own feeling 
not to influence the mother. “If any amount 
of regret on our part could alter matters as 
they now stand, I would indulge it. I only 
think it wisest to make the best of facts.” 

(341) 
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“Yes; you and Ambrose are right, I sup- « 
pose.” 

After a little pause, Mrs. Kittredge resumed, 
“T see perfectly well where the attraction lay, 
in the first place, with Leander. The foolish 
fellow always had a hankering for the shade 
of hair and eyes after Miss Deering’s style. 
From a boy he used to admire it; don’t you 
remember, mamma ?” 

“Oh, perfectly well. It is strange what 
freaks of this sort men’s fancies will take.” 

“The next step now will be, having these 
Deerings out to dine with us some day. One 
needn’t be in a hurry though, and we’ve eased 
our consciences for the present.” 

As the younger Jady said these words, the 
carriage rolled into the handsome grounds of 
Ambrose Kittredge once more. The visit to 
the Deerings was not alluded to that day at 
dinner. Mrs. Kittredge still felt too aggrieved 
to talk over the matter with Leander, and she 
left the thing with her mother, to manage as 
she pleased. 

The young man was leaving the room, when 
his mother called him back, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kittredge having, meanwhile, gone to take a 
walk in the grounds, “ Don’t be in a hurry, 


) 


Leander ; I have something to tell you.” 


He came back and stood before her. “Well, 
mother, what is it?” 

“ Your sister and I called, this morning, on 
the Deerings.” 

“You.did?” What a flush of surprise and 
pleasure came into the fellow’s face. It touched 
the heart.of the mother. He drew up a chair 
and sat down. “ Well, mother, you saw her ?” 

“Yes; her and her mother, and both her 2 
sisters, Leander.” 

I think, now you have seen > 
her, you must wonder less at my choice.” It 
was natural that Leander, being a lover, should ‘ 
suppose the charms and virtuesof his betrothed 
as patent to all eyes as his own. 

Mrs. Sullivan’s reply was guarded. She | 
could not yet bring herself to bestow any very 
flattering encomiums on Agnes Deering, yet 
she meant to be just. “I was agreeably dis- 
appointed in Miss Deering, Leander. She has ‘ 
an interesting face and ladylike manners. In | 
herself, at least, I saw nothing to find fault 
with,” 

This sounded like very scanty praise in the < 
ears of the young man, but he had to swallow ‘ 
it as best he could, and he was so full of eager 
curiosity about the whole visit, and so pleased 
with the first step towards a family recognition ‘ 
of his relations with Agnes Deering, that he 


“Ah, you did! 


’ never give you cause to blush for her. 
‘ looks, in manner, in character, in all respects, 


was disposed to ignore all unpleasant things 


‘ connected with his conrtship. 


“Well, mother, I think you will, at least, 
be candid enough to admit that, however her 
position and circumstances may not gratify 
your pride and ambition, Agnes Deering her- 


) self isa woman that your son will never have 


cause to be ashamed of when she is his wife.” 

Something half-pleading in his tones touched 
the mother’s heart again, forced her, half against 
her own will, to tell the honest truth. “ You are 
right, Leander. Miss Deering, in herself, will 
In 


I was disappointed in her.” 

What a light came into the fellow’s eyes at 
these words. Mrs. Sullivan began to realize 
for the first time that Leander must have suf- 
fered a good deal himself during all this family 
opposition to his engagement. She reflected, 
too, that he had been a good son and brother, 
usually ready, on the whole, to gratify his 
mother and sister, and the real state of affairs 


) could not fail to pain him deeply. Then, his 


affections bestowed and his honor at stake, 
what could the fellow do? 

“T am glad to hear you sayall that ; gladder 
than you can ever know,” answered Leander. 

That drew the mother out further, and she 
went over the whole little history of the call 
on the Deerings, much as she would to a 
woman, and it was amusing to see how the big, 
careless fellow drank in every incident, with 


) the eager pleasure of a girl for details, 


“What a solemn fact, after all, this love be- 
tween man and woman was! How it had 
wrought in the soul of Leander Sullivan! 
People might joke and sneer about it, but ——” 
Mrs, Sullivan’s reflections did not complete 
themselves. 

Leander broke eagerly into them of a sud- 


2 den—“ Mother!” and then he stopped. 


“ Well, my son?” 
“T’ve been thinking, of late, that I must get 


’ an engagement ring, a diamond, you know, of 
) the best ‘sort.’ 


Poor little, white, soft fingers! 
They’ve never been used to such things.” He 
said that half to himself, but that little invol- 
untary burst of tenderness touched the mother’s 
heart again, as nothing had hitherto done. 


’ It brought hack to the grave, dignified matron, 


the blossomy time of her maidenhood, the flut- 
terings and dreams, the tender romances, the 
glitter of dews, the radiant atmospheres of days 
that would never shine on her again, and the 
love of this woman’s youth had been the father 


\ . 
¢ of Leander. 
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That thought came over her suddenly with a 
kind of awful force, and looking up now, she 
smiled with a touched, half-tremulous smile. 
“Ah, my boy!” she said, “you are like all 
lovers, I see.” 

Something tender and sympathetic in his 
mother’s tones drew Leander out as an hour 
before he would not have deemed possible, 
for his pride had made him very reticent 
over Miss Deering, since that first unhappy ex- 
plosion. 

“T have been thinking, mother, that I should 
like to have you aid me in the choice of this 
ring. You know it is a gift for a lifetime, and 
it would be such a pleasure for her, for me, 
too, always to remember that you had a share 
Air it?” 

Mrs. Sullivan hesitated a moment, 
thought of Hester. But she was a mother, and 
just now her heart was stirred with a strong 
sympathy with her son’s joy. 

“When did you intend to get the ring, 
Leander?” hesitating a little. 

“T was expecting to ride down town this 
very afternoon to see about it. Won’t you go 
with me, mother?” 

Mrs. Sullivan drew a long, long breath. She 
looked at her son. Her pride and her thoughts 
of Hester struggled with the mother in her, 
which entered into her son’s feeling at that 
moment. If she refused him now, he would 
never forget it in all the life to come. 

“Well, Leander, if you desire it so much, I 
will go with you.” 

Oh! thank you, mother!” and he put his 
arm around her neck and kissed her. 

Halfan hour later, Mr. and Mrs. Kittredge 
came from their walk in the grounds, 
found Mrs. Sullivan waiting for Leander. 

“Why, mother, are you going out now?” 
asked the lady in surprise. 

“Tam going with Leander, Hester. 
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“T can’t conceive, for my part, how the 


( fellow ever had the face to ask you,” added the 


younger lady, not exactly facing her mother’s 
remark. 

“Tt seems to me, mother is acting wisely,” 
said Mr. Kittredge, who had not spoken before. 
“You can’t do things by halves in this world, 


) and as the young lady is soon to be a member of 


and > 


\ the matter, 


our family, and as it appears you have taken 
the first step toward a recognition of this, you 
had better face all the consequences fairly, and 
not chafe over them.” 

Mrs. Kittredge, during their walk, had re- 
lated to her husband the main facts of the call 


, on the Deerings that morning. 


“ A ceremonious call, Mr. Kittredge, to which 
circumstances at Jast compelled us reluctantly 
enough, as everybody knows, is an entirely dif- 


’ ferent thing from taking any share in engage- 


ment rings, and nonsense of that sort. I did 
want Leander to feel, from beginning to end of 
that we had not swayed, that in 


) our secret hearts we still disapproved of, and 


) this matter. 


regretted his choice.” 

“T presume he feels that yet, Hester,” re- 
plied Mrs. Sullivan. “ What I am doing by 
no means proves the contrary. Leander knows 
I am going simply to oblige him.” 

Mrs. Sullivan hardly did herself justice in 
In spite of her prejudices, she 


> would think of the first flush of delight on the 
) sweet, young face she had seen that morning, 


» hand, flash the blaze in her eyes. 


and > 


when Leander should slip the jewel on the 
girl’s finger, and then, lifting up the soft, white 
This thought, 
unnoticed and half-denied even to herself, 
would lie away down in the woman’s heart 


that afternoon. We are often so much better 


or so much worse than our talk. 


He has ‘ 


desired me to assist him in selecting his en- ° 
gagement ring for Miss Deering, and I have ‘ 


not the heart to refuse him,” thinking the worst 
had better be told at once. 

Mrs. Kittredge sat down in the first chair. 
“Well, I am quite stunned,” she said. 
did not suppose you would do that thing, 
mamma.” 


“Neither did I, Hester. But when the boy 


“ h ? 


’ to be in what follows. 


“Well,” added Mrs. Kittredge, in the tone 
of frosty ‘Giaglenore with which one disposes 
of an unpleasant matter, “my opinion wasn’t 
consulted in the first place, and it is not likely 
Leander will do as he 
shal! not interfere, but I mean he 
and her eyes flashed— 


likes, and I 
shall feel to the end ”— 
“y y she is his wife—tl ris 
yes, even when she is his wife-~that I wish 
he had never looked on the face of Agnes 


‘ Deering.” 


¢ for she knew 


came to ask me in the way he did, I could not ‘ 
2 even the joy of her brother’s bridal. 


find it in my heart to say no, as I told you; 
and, perhaps, when you come to look at it on 
all sides, it will not seem so strange to you;” 
nevertheless, it was sufficiently evident that the 
mother was ill at ease. 


Mrs. Kittredge would have her revenge so, 
of a dead certainty that this 
knowledge would dash with some bitterness 


Just then Leander came in. ‘ Well, mother, 
all ready?” he said briskly. 

“ Yes, Leander,” going to meet him. 

He looked at the others, and although no- 
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body spoke of it, the young man was quite 
certain that Mr. and Mrs. Kittredge knew the 
errand which was taking him and his mother 
to town that afternoon. 

“Do you see there, Agnes?” sitting by her 
side in the little parlor, that, notwithstanding 
its half shabbiness and its immense contrast 
with his own elegant home, had come to seem 
to Leander Sullivan about the dearest and 
fairest spot in the world. 

A moment before he spoke, Agnes had been 
conscious that something hard, and smooth, 
and cold slipped among her fingers. 

The window was open, and the moonlight 
‘filled the little parlor with its white, solemn 
magic, when the bright, half-scared eyes of 
Agnes Deering caught the blaze of the ring on 
her finger, holding a large, precious “solitaire.” 
You might be certain it would be no less, know- 
ing it was Leander Sullivan’s betrothal gift to 
the lady of his wooing. 

“Oh, Leander !”—her whole face trembling, 
her breath coming quickly—“is that for 
me?” 

“For whom else should it be, my dar- 
ling?” 

Some other words followed, which might 
sound a little silly or sentimental, writing them 
down in a book; but there alone together, in 
the solemn, tender radiance of that lover's 
moonlight, if you had listened, putting your- 
self in Agnes Deering’s place—well, I should 
not envy you if you could laugh at that speech 
of Leander Sullivan’s. 

As for the girl, with the splendor of the 
jewel blazing right up into her eyes, she could 
hardly believe them. Here was a tangible 
evidence of the new life of grace and luxury 
on which she was to enter. Diamonds and 
Agnes Deering! 

And in the midst of all those crowding 
thoughts and feelings, she heard Leander’s 
voice speaking—“ We selected the ring yester- 
day afternoon, mother and I.” 

“Your mother!” faltered Agnes. “Oh, Le- 
ander, do you mean to say that she went with 
you, and knew for whom you were getting this 
ring ?” 

“T mean to say just that, Agnes.” 

The girl’s face quivered, and the tears slid 
into her eyes and over her cheeks now. The 
jewel on her finger was more to Agnes than 
diamond or betrothal ring; and I think if Mrs. 
Sullivan, or even Hester Kittredge, could have 
seen the look at that moment on the girl’s face, 
neither would have been sorry for what Lean- 
der’s mother had done. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The vehement displeasure which always 
marked the talk between Mrs. Sullivan and 
her daughter whenever Leander’s engagement 
was the subject of conversation, became con- 
siderably modified after their call, especially 
on the part of the elder lady. 

It might have amused one versed in the 
subtleties of human character to perceive how 
the lady always started with a disparaging 
preface when the Deerings came up. 

“Of course, my dear, I shall always maintain 
my first position, and never cease to regret your 
brother’s choice falling where it did. It is 
always a very serious matter to a mother when 
her son, and especially her only one, like Le- 
ander, makes up his mind in the selection of a 
wife. Yet we cannot deny, Hester, that, as the 
case stands, it might have been far worse. 
Mothers and sisters have had to put up with 
more than we are called to. If Miss Deering 
was simply a handsome, showy, underbred, and, 
at heart, vulgar woman 44 

“But, mamma,” the younger lady would in- 
terrupt q little impatiently, “can you imagine 
Leander Sullivan, with his family and his 
bringing up, doing anything so disgraceful as 
that?” 

Mrs. Sullivan shook her head with oracular 
gravity. “There is no telling, my dear, what 
tack a young man’s fancy may take. I have 
lived long enough not to be surprised at any- 
thing in that line.” 

Mrs. Kittredge, flitting among her birds, and 
flowers, and fishes, as she always was before 
they drove out in the morning, was quite apt 
to let her mother have the last of the remark 
whenever Agnes Deering was the subject of 
any sparse praise. The figure of another young 
lady, fair, and tall, and gracious, always rose 
up before her at such times. It had been her 
fondest dream, of late, to welcome it one day 
with gracious smiles and tender words under 
her elegant root, the wife of her brother. And 
this Agnes Deering had come between Mrs. 
Kittredge and her cherished vision. And with 
pride, the ruling passion in the character of 
Hester Kittredge, it was no wonder that she 
could not feel very cordially towards the wo- 
man who had so sorely, although unconsciously, 
checkmated her. 

Still, the second disagreeable fact came in 
due time to be faced, and the Deerings at last 
actually received cards for an evening party at 
the house of Ambrose Kittredge. 

Poor Agnes! She sometimes wondered to 
herself whether it would ever be possible for 
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her to go up those massive stone steps and . they thrown constantly into each other’s society ; 


threugh the grand, carved doors, with any 
home feeling, any sense of right and relation- 
ship. 

The height to which he had lifted her, at 
least from the Medbury point of view, made 
her lover a still greater hero even in the girls’ 
eyes. But Agnes saw him through the magic 
atmosphere of fancy and love. I suspect that 
it is best women should usually do this with 
the men they are to marry; but Agnes would 
learn her mistake slowly. 

Leander Sullivan was no paladin of ancient 
remance, no Bayard nor Sydney. He had 
plenty of self-conceits and selfishnesses, and 
they would come to the surface in time; for he 
had been spoiled a good deal from his boyhood. 
His love for Agnes Deering, loyal and unselfish, 
was the best thing about him, and it had 
wrought, as a genuine, honest love for a wo- 
man always does, some new strength and manli- 
ness within him. 

The day before the party was to come off, 
Mrs. Kittredge entered the breakfast-room, 
which her mother, occupied with the morning 
paper, had not yet left. She carried an open 
letter in her hand. 

“Mamma,” she cried out, evidently quite 
excited, “the Wentworths are coming!” 

Mrs. Sullivan looked up, and her paper 
slipped to the carpet. 

“Why, Hester, do you really mean that?” 
she said. 

“Yes, here is the letter written by Alick be- 
fore they started. They were to sail in the 
Scotia, and Ambrose read me she was in this 
morning. They had decided to come on to 
Medbury without delay, not stopping in New 
York to rest at all; and so I shall expect them 
in this evening’s train.” 

Then the mother and daughter looked at 
each other, with the same thought, and a great 
bitterness rose and grew in Mrs. Kittredge’s 
face. 

“Well, Hester?” 

“Tsn’t it: most aggravating, mother? My 
plan, you see, was working delightfully. Oh, 
Leander Sullivan, what a fool you have been! 
what a chance you have thrown away !” 

“Yes, it is true, I fear,” said Mrs, Sullivan, 
drawing a deep sigh, her pride and ambition 
awake now, and she forgot all about the dia- 
mond ring which Leander and she had selected, 
the mother entering eagerly into it all for her 
boy’s sake at the time. 

“Tt would have gone hard if I could not 
have managed to bring about the thing, and 


all the little strings in our own hands, and I 
understand Leander so well—his tastes and no- 
tions,” said Mrs. Kittredge, in a tone about 
equally balanced between indignation and de- 
spair. 

“ Well, Hester, what is the use of making 
oneself miserable over it. Let us be philoso- 
phers,” added her mother resignedly. 

“That’s all we can do; yet, just at this junc- 
ture it will come particularly aggravating to 
treat those Deerings with common hospitality. 
T don’t want to see one of their faces under my 
roof, flaunting their triumph in my eyes; and 
we should have been so proud and so de- 
lighted, mother, to have seen the day when 
Leander Sullivan led to the altar Honora 
Wentworth.” 

Mrs. Sullivan herself said nothing, but her 
silence did a great deal. “Is there nothing 
from her in the letter?” she inquired at last. 

“Oh, yes; the dear child adds a postscript to 
Alick’s letter, in her bright, sportive fashion. 
The Rhine and the Alps, Rome and Paris, she 
declares, have quite worn her out, and left her 
with a solitary longing to nestle down, a bun- 
dle of limp, tired nerves and muscles, in the 
quietest, darkest corner of the house, and lead 
the life of a dormouse for, at least, a couple of 
months. Wit and sense have quite oozed out 
of her with their last two years’ tumbling 
about the continent.” 

“Poor child!” laughed Mrs. Sullivan. Then 
she added, “I wish, as things have turned out, 
we had urged Leander’s going abroad last 
You know we never encouraged it 


spring. 
then, though his heart was half set on it.” 
“Oh, dear, yes! But who could ever have 


been on guard against this miserable Deering 
business! One cannot see ahead in this 
world, unfortunately.” 

So the ladies talked until, at last, Mrs. Kit- 
tredge was summoned away to give some or- 
ders for her anticipated guests, and she left her 
mother with Alexander Wentworth’s letter. 
Who Alexander Wentworth was, I may as well 
tell you now, perhaps, as at any other time. 

He was Mr. Kittredge’s nephew, the son of 
his sister, the latter having died in her son’s 
early boyhood, as his father had also. So his 
Uncle Ambrose, who was also his guardian, 


) was the boy’s nearest relative on the mother’s 


side. The gentleman had always been fond 
and proud of his nephew, indulging him to 
the utmost. 

He was a handsome fellow, with plenty of 
high spirits, and something rather dashing 
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and magnetic about him. THe was the best § 
kind of company for a picnic, a sail, a dinner ; 
party, anything of that sort. As for any latent } 
forces that were in this Alick Wentworth, as 2 
his family name went, that remained to be § 
proved. 
twenty-four, and thus far he had had quite 

enough to do, sucking his juices out of the 

plump cluster which life had dropped into his , 


hands. } 


But he was young yet, not more than 


Ife had lounged through college in a lazy, 
luxurious sort of fashion, having that bright, 5 
swift memory which easily absorbs the surfaces 
of knowledge; then he had taken a fancy to go 
abroad for a couple of years, with a general ? 
purpose to see all he could, and have a good 
time generally, and cultivate himself in the , 
prominent continental languages where they ? 
were vernacular. Meanwhile, he wrote home ¢ 
to his uncle bright, amusing letters, with the ‘ 
sparkle of his own spirits through all of them. 

Alick had a sister, Honora Wentworth, a 
tall, showy, elegant girl, a year younger than 
himself. In her way, she was as attractive in 
society as her brother, with a good deal the 
same dash and sparkle of spirits; ladylike, 
agreeable, with that sort of culture which is 
most available in society. For the rest, let 
Honora Wentworth speak for herself, as she 
comes to take her place in my story. 

The Wentworths came of old and distin- 
guished family stock, governors and senators, 
and foreign ministers, among one and another 
of the branches. It is true the family num- 
bers and wealth had declined now, but still 
there was the old name and stock to fall back 
upon. 

The Sullivans were proud of the Wentworth 
connection, and Mrs. Kittredge had set her ‘ 
heart on Leander’s taking to wife Honora, more 2 
than she had on almost anything else in the 
world. 

She had her programme all nicely arranged, 
and she had plenty of feminine tact, and would 
be very likely to carry her point here as else- 2 
where. 
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At any rate, her first move had succeeded ‘ 
nicely. Young Wentworth always-kept up a 
brisk correspondence with his uncle, and Mrs. 
Kittredge had insisted that her husband’s niece 
and nephew should come to Medbury imme- 
diately on their return to their native land. 

She intended to secure Honora for the winter, 
and then to devote herself to the carrying out ‘ 
of her dearly cherished plan. She knew Le- 


, effect with scanty materials, 
‘ this time did her credit. 
her own dress and that of her sister’s cost less 


‘ parties are much the same. 


Sooo oeOes* 


And Mrs. Kittredge had that fine tact which 
would never allow her purpose to show itself 
precipitately. 

As for Honora Wentworth, Mrs. Kittredge 
stood on the most cordial possible footing with 
that brilliant young lady. It is true their per- 
sonal intercourse had not been wide, as the 
Wentworths had gone abroad almost imme- 
diately subsequent to their uncle’s marriage, 
delaying the journey, in fact, in order to attend 
the wedding ceremonies at Medbury. 

But there were plenty of reasons why the 
Kittredges and Wentworths should be on 
friendly terms; and the young matron in- 
tended to sound her guest thoroughly, and 
learn whether the heart, the fancy or the ambi- 
tion of Honora Wentworth would prove the 
most sensitive feature of her character. 

There was every prospect of Mrs. Kittredge’s 
success if that hateful apparition of Agnes 
Deering had not risen up and barred the way. 
I am afraid the conscience of Mrs. Hester Kit- 
tredge would not have been over scrupulous 
about setting the girl aside, if only there had 
been the smallest chance of success. 

You may be certain that the invitation to 
the Kittredges made no little flutter in the 
Deering household. The mother very soon 
decided that she was not equal to an evening 
party, and must send regrets. But it is my 
private opinion that if Mrs. Deering’s ward- 
robe had been equal to a fresh silk and a hand- 
some lace coiffure, her strength might have 
proved sufficient for the evening exertion. 

It strained to the utmost the family taste and 
funds to get up those three girls in becoming 
toilets for the grand party. Hollis cared less 


’ for dress than either of her sisters ; but Marcia’s 


genius always won a triumph at such crises. 
It was wonderful what that girl’s fingers could 
And the result 
It is probable that 


than any of Ambrose Kittredge’s guests on that 
eventful night; but nobody would have sus- 


, pected it. 


Mr. Deering actually hired a carriage for the 


> occasion, and sent his daughters off in state. 


“We must do it, pa, you know, if we starve 
for the rest of the year,” said the mother 


) solemnly. 


Of course, the salient features of all elegant 
Mr. and Mrs. Kit- 
tredge’s did not fall below its class in blaze of 


> lights and beauty of flowers, in gorgeous dresses 
ander thoroughly, and the ways in which he ‘ 
could be most readily reached and influenced. ? 


and gay dances, crowned with a splendid sup- 
per. 
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The Deerings were objects of great interest 


and curiosity to the Sullivan set, especially the ) 
betrothed of Leander, for this fact had been , 
important enough to electrify even the topmost § 


circle of Medbury society. 
The young lady, as well as her sisters, received 


a good deal of attention from people who had } 


hitherto ignored their existence. 


As for Leander, the proud and happy fellow ‘ 


really thought there was not a woman in the 
room to compare with Agnes. 


his name. 
Marcia was quite in her element, and carried 
herself through all the ceremonies of the even- 


ing with a grace and ease which certainly did , 


her credit. 


Poor Hollis was the least conspicuous, and , 


the least admired of the three. She never 
would make much of a figure at parties. 
was not in her, yet. she enjoyed the whole 
thing with a keen zest; but she liked best to 


sit quietly, and watch the brilliant scene going 


on before her, with busy thoughts going on too, \ 
under the still, grave face, which would have ( 


startled and shocked the elegant people around 
her—keen, swift, fiery thoughts, that flashed 
and blazed across the young, earnest soul. 

Of course, the one topic of conversation the 
next day among the Deerings was the Kittredge 


party. Mamma was as eager as the girls to hear > 


and to talk about it; and it was amusing to see 
how her thin, faded face lighted up with plea- 


sure over every attention which had been be- , 


stowed upon her daughters. 

For a long while Agnes and Marcia had the 
talking mostly to themselves, but her mother 
wanted at last to get Hollis’s view of the mat- 
ter, too. 


other sisters possessed, and which set the whole 
before you vivid as a picture. 


It was worth while to hear Hollis go over 


the party and the people. Her talk made the 


whole seem as fresh and new to her sisters as ) 
though they had not been there, and Marcia 
said—“ Why, Hollis, how did you really man- | 


age to see so much that we did not ?” 


“ And didn’t anybody show my little Hollis ‘ 
any attention?” asked the mother, for you ) 
must remember that Hollis was her baby, and ( 
added to that fact, Mrs. Deering was not quite ) 
so certain about her looks and bearing as she ? 


was about her elder daughters. 


That, of course, ‘ 
was a lover’s partiality; but brought face to ‘ 
face with his own circle, Leander Sullivan had 
no reason to blush for the lady who was to bear | 


It | 


That youngest girl of hers had a way ? 
of seeing things, and a quaint, picturesque ‘ 
style of showing them off, which neither of her > 


pi Oh, yes, mamma, at least, quite as much as 


I wanted. It is vastly pleasanter to sit still 
and watch the people, and have one’s thoughts 
about them, than to be bored with common- 
places.” 

“ Vny sure, Hollis,” said Agnes kindly, “you 
did not go without your share of attention. 
There was young Wentworth, Mr. Kittredge’s 
nephew, took you out to supper, and when I 
glanced at you, you were talking bravely to- 
gether.” 

“Yes. What in the world, Holly, did you 
find to talk about with young Wentworth ?” 
asked Marcia curiously; for Hollis, although 
she was twenty-one, had scarcely had a beau in 
her life. 

“Te was relating something about a month 
he passed in Wales. I am sure, I cannot tell 
how he came to talk about that, but I grew in- 
terested, and asked him questions. It was very 
entertaining—what he said.” 

“And he really took you out to supper. 
was quite a feather in your cap, my dear.” 

“Hardly, mamma,” with her little, fresh, 
amused laugh, likeachild’s. “It was very good- 
natured of him though, for he saw I stood 
quite a chance of being left solitary in the 
drawing-room, if he did not take pity upon me.” 

“And Mr. Kittredge took you out, you say, 
Agnes?” said the mother, recurring again to 
that pleasant and significant fact. 

“Tt was a very handsome way of recognizing 
your position with regard to the family.” 

“T’ve no doubt Leander envied his brother- 
in-law, although the elegant Miss Wentworth 
was hanging on his arm,” added Marcia in her 
bright way, glancing archly at her sister. 

“Yes, Miss Wentworth is certainly very 
elegant,” said Hollis reflectively, as though 
something lay back of her remark. 

“She is called very handsome also,” con- 
tinued Marcia. 

“T presume she is all that, too,’ replied 
Hollis, still with some doubt or dissent in her 
2 tones. 

Her family had all come, by this time, to 
» have a high regard for Hollis’s opinion of 
people. It was wonderful how that shy, quiet 
girl’s instinct went straight to the real charac- 
ter of man or woman. 

“Well, Hollis, what do you think about 
her. Is she handsome or not, to you?” said 


Marcia. : : 
“T think she is handsome on first sight, 


but—” she stopped there. 
liollis Deering hada conscience. It would 
‘ not let her tongue glide smoothly and easily 


It 
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over hard judgments of others, moreover, she 
saw, with her clear inward vision, far down 
into the meanings of her speech if she made it, 
and to her it held severer significance than | 
it probably would to the others. 

“Oh, goon, Hollis. It is only among our- ¢ 
selves, you know,” said Marcia impatiently. ( 
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“Tt seems to me that Miss Wentworth. has a 
face, that though strikingly handsome on first 
sight, would grow less so each day as you grew 
in intimacy with it, until at last it might come 
to weary you, or something worse even than 
that.” 





( To be continued.) 
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WAYS OF DOING GOOD. 
BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 
HE widow Meech has a small income, but a 

large heart, wide—sympathetic. She feels , 
for all suffering that comes under her eye, and ( 
desires to relieve it. As I said, her means 
are small, but she manages to diffuse much sun- 
shine as she passes through the world; to make 
many rough places smooth for weary feet; to 
lighten many burdens for overladened shoulders. ; 

Perhaps a little insight into the ways she has of 2 
doing these things may help others who desire to do 
good, and do not see how they can. Her income is 
just sufficient to support her comfortably, and 
leave a little for a “rainy day.” She keeps a girl 
to assist about the work of the house, and a man 
to make her garden and take care of her horses. 
Her children are all married and settled. 

She lives in a frugal manner, though there is no 
stint with regard to any comfort, for herself, for 
those she employs, or for the occasional visitors at 
She dresses plainly. In this way 


See 


” 
) 
2 
) 
y 
§ 
¢ 
? 
( 
her house. ¢ 
much is saved that will enable her to minister to ( 
the comfort of others. As I said, I will detail to ( 
you some of the ways in which she does this— ) 
some of the little endeavors, whose “ silent current” ? 
carries happiness to many a weary, suffering heart. 

Mrs. Meech lives in a small country village. 
There is an old lady living near her—an old lady 2 
who has seen better days, but who, left a widow, ? 
ehildless and poor, has a home with a niece. The 
niece is in straightened circumstances, and has not 
that kindly nature that would make smoothing the 
pathway of the aged a pleasure to her. So the old § 
lady passes many lonely hours, many sad hours, ( 
many hours of grieved feeling. Neglected at ? 
home, she is neglected by others in the little 
neighborhood. 

Now, the quiet ways in which Mrs. Meech does ) 
good to this old lady, are these: She has John, her . 
man, kill some chickens. Sarah, the girl, is en- § 
joined to cook them nicely, and to prepare a dinner ) 
fit for a princess, which she can do when so in- Q 

( 
é 


clined. Mrs. Meech puts on her bonnet and runs ( 


) ruddy glow to her cheeks. 


over to the little cottage of Mrs. Silsbee, the old 
lady. “Won’t you come over and take dinner 
with me to-day?” she says. “TI don’t enjoy my 
dinners so well alone. You will be doing me a 
great favor.” 

A pleased look comes into the old lady’s face. 
She puts on her best dress and cap, and with a new 
light shining in her eyes, a new buoyancy in her 
steps, she goes to the house of her neighbor, her 
friend—her friend in the truest sense of the word, 
for she loves to do her good. The easiest chair is 
placed for her in the coseyest corner. All these little 
attentions, so grateful to the aged, are paid her by 
her hostess. She has her pay in the quiet enjoy- 
ment the old lady manifests ; in the placid, rested 
look that comes to her worn face. Then the good 
table cheer brightens it still more, bringing quite a 
Her tastes have been 
studied, her preferences consulted, in the prepara- 
tion of the meal. 

After dinner, Mrs. Meech mentions having busi- 


) ness with & farmer a few miles away, and proposes 


to drive there that afternoon, if the old lady will 


) accompany her; it is so lonesome to ride alone. The 


old lady consents with glad alacrity. How pleased 
she is, during the ride, with everything they see; 
with what vivacity she talks. How many reminis- 
cences of early days are called up and recounted. 
Why, that little jaunt of a few miles is more to her, 
has more inspiriting, exhilarating, revivifying 
power, than a journey to Europe would possess for 
some people. 

Mrs. Meech delights to watch the lights play 
over her face as she talks. By the time they reach 
home again, you would say the old lady is ten 
years younger than she was in the morning when 
Mrs. Meech first called at her house—what with 
the good cheer, the change, the exhilaration of the 
ride, the sense of being cared for. 

Mrs. Meech has listened with a sympathy un- 
feigned to the recital of her little ailments, the 
restlessness and wakefulness with which she is 
troubled at night; how, much of the time, she has 
little appetite for her food, and grows weak in 
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consequence. The old lady goes home with a light ¢ light. They evidently thought mother “good 


heart, pleased as a child, renewed in body and 
spirit. Her kind entertainer secs her a few days 


after. The old lady tells her she has had no ; 


trouble about sleeping of late, that her appetite is 
so much better, and that makes her feel stronger. 
How much good to do with so little pains, so little 
sacrifice! 

If other neighbors who might do so would ex- 
tend the same favor to her, spend occasionally a 
day to make her happy, there would be few weary, 
sad hours in the old lady’s life. 

She is pleased as easily as a child. Many old 
people are. But it is rare that as much effort is 
made to please, to amuse them, as is made for chil- 
dren. Yet they need it more. Children have more 
resources. They will seek out amusements for them- 
selves if left alone. Why, the very sense of exist- 
ence suffices for happiness with any healthy young 
animal, with liberty to frisk and move the limbs at 
will. Children are not easily thrust into the back- 
ground. They will make their desires, their wants 
known. The aged are less obtrusive. They are 
afraid they are not wanted; they need to be sought. 


—otg400—. 
THE BEST COMPANY. 
BY J. M’C. 


ERTIE and his two little visitors were having 

the sitting-room all to themselves in the even- 

ing. The rest of the family happened ‘to be out, 

but mother, who was busy in the little nursery, 

where the sewing machine stood. So, as you may 
imagine, they had nothing to disturb their plays. 

But by-and-by mother heard the tramp of three 


pairs of sturdy young feet up the stairs, and a ) 


whispered remonstrance from the oldest visitor— 
“T don’t believe Mrs. Graham will like it.” 

But Bertie scemed to feel no anxiety. He put 
his face in at the door and said inquiringly—“ We 
thought we'd like to come up here and sit, mother.” 

They had some curious labyrinths to trace out, 
and their arms full of books, in which they were 
going to look over pictures. 

“But, Bertie, there isn’t much room for you 
here, now the trundle-bed is out and Mary’s crib 
moved over by the bureau.” 

“Oh, there is room enough for us.” 

“TI have only one spare chair up here to offer 
you.” 

“We just as leave sit on the carpet; hadn’t we, 
Will?” 

“Well, if you are suited with your accommoda- 
tions, you can stay,” said mother, smiling. 

The boys seated themselves about on the floor, 
and had a lamp set down for their benefit; and 
there they remained through the evening, talking 
in a free, unrestrained manner, often asking ques- 
tions of mother about something they did not 
understand, and drawing her on into telling them 
little stories, which afforded them the greatest de- 


company.” 

It is a blessed thing for sons, when they are just 
growing out of childhood into boyhood, if they 
have a mother whom they regard as good company. 
Far better have the trouble of them up in the 
nursery, or the handsome parlor even, than have 
them wander off elsewhere to find their enjoyment. 

Mothers, keep the boys close to your side, bound 
there by loving ties, and you will keep them from 
a world of evil influences. Let your children 
always find in you the best of company, and your 
influence will not wax feebler even when the snow 
wreath rests upon your brow and your boy’s face 
is bearded. 

—0594 00-——_ 


“GATES AJAR.” 


F this book, a correspondent of the Independent 

writes :— 

“¢Have you read “Gates Ajar”’?’ is a question 
I have been asked very often of late—so often that 
within the last few days I have put myself in a 
position to answer in the affirmative. 

“The fact that this book creates so much sensa- 
tion is to me another proof of that which I have 
long suspected—namely, that few people have any 
definite ideas of Heaven. I do not wonder that 
the sailor, whose notion of future glory was ‘sitting 
on a cold cloud and blowing a trumpet,’ should 
have thought his warm ale-house a much better 
place ; but I am free to confess that the representa- 
tions of Heaven which I most commonly meet with 
among good people, are little more satisfactory to 
me than was this one to the poor tar. 

“To be forever singing. the Doxology, even 
though it were to Luther’s immortal tune, is nota 
refreshing thought; and to be seated through end- 
less ages in a church-pew, with my hat and gloves 
on, listening to prayers and sermons, especially 
dull ones, is no better. Even the prospect of a 
golden crown to be cast at the feet of Jesus, gives 
me little pleasure. I would rather have a loving 
heart bestowed on me than all the crowns of Chris- 
tendom; and I cannot think of Him as so totally 
unlike me. If any of these conceptions is the 
whole of Heaven, I much prefer earth. 

“Let me stay here, where I can labor with my 
bands and with my head; where I can have books 
and music; where I can exchange thoughts with 
my fellows; where I can teach the ignorant, clothe 
the ragged and dry the tears of the mourner. Yes, 
let me stay forever in this world (for, sad and sor- 
rowful though it be, it is, at least, a sphere of cease- 
less activity and of endless possibilities), if my exit 
from itisto beinto a state of tame, passive existence. 
But such is not to be the case, I am well assured. 

“Does any one ask me whence I derive my 
assurance on this point, I reply, Not from any 
human learning or from a human teacher. You 
may disprove my theories by mathematical demon- 
strations as clear as those of Euclid; but you will not 
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convince me. There is an inner revelation made to ) very first indication of stubborness on the part of a 


my soul by a voice which I believe to be that of God. 

“The foundation of all my theories about the 
future lies in the scriptural account of the creation 
of man. ‘God created man in his own image.’ 
‘He that planted the ear,’ argues the Psalmist, 
‘shall He not hear? He that formed the eye, 
shall He not see? And so we might carry out the 
parallel: He that formed the mind, shall He not be 
Himself intellectual? He that bestowed the gift of 
music, shall He not be musical! He that created 
art, shall He not be Himself the Great Artist? 
He that taught man to love, shall He not be the 
Infinite Lover? Every power which I possess is a 
faint image of corresponding power in my Creator, 
and is in itself the pledge of a suitable sphere of 
action. It is very evident, nevertheless, that in 
our present life there is great want of correspond- 
ence between our inner and outer conditions. 

“T delight in good music, yet I can but rarely 
listen to it; I take pleasure in intellectual dis- 
course, yet I seldom meet with it; I have tastes 
which cannct be gratified without money, yet I am 
poor. I have executive ability, yet I administer no 
estate; I have power to rule, yet I must needs always 
serve. I have exquisite sensibilities, but they cause 
me chiefly pain; I hunger after love, but go unfilled. 

“ Hence the necessity for another state—for that 
which we call Heaven. Can any intelligent mind 
conceive of Heaven as a sphere of existence so 
narrow that our present faculties must needs be 
dwarfed in order to suit it? Must it not, rather, 
be one so broad that it shall be able fully to satisfy 
our wants when they shall have been enlarged a 
million fold? 

“This, then, is my joy: that for every unfed 
craving of my nature, there is a complete satisfac- 
tion ; for every yearning of my soul, an appropriate 
object. I know it; I rest in it; and by-and-by I 
shall prove it. 

“Thus the thought of Heaven is to mo practical 
and sustaining; and death has no terrors, for it is 
but the gate to it. 

“Every pain I endure is but the angel revealing 
& coming pleasure; every disappointment, but the 
harbinger of a coming joy. ‘I shall be satisfied.’ ” 
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HOBBY-HORSICAL PARENTS. 

\ 7 E knew a mother, says Dr. Hall, whose fanati- 

| cal faith in the virtues of cold water was 
such, that she gave her first born a drenching every 
morning, until it was fairly thrown into convul- 
sions at the very sight of the preparations ; finally 
dying of epilepsy, after years of suffering. 

Fredrika Bremer says that her father nearly 
starved his children to death, under the influence 
of vagaries in reference to keeping down the ani- 
mal, and elevating the spiritual nature, by means 
of a spare diet. 

Under the influence of the hallucination that the 


child should be subdued by all means, a man oj 
education, in the year of grace, 1866, beat his son 
of two years old to death, because the child would 
not say its prayers. 

A parent discovered that a little child of five 
years of age was afraid to sleep in a room alone, 
and thinking it a mere notion, put the little inno- 
cent to bed, extinguished the light, locked the door, 
and went away. On visiting the room late at night, 
the child was found to have died in a fit; the eyes 
had started from the sockets, as if the poor little 
thing had been horror struck. 

Another barbarism is compelling children to eat 
fat meat, or lean meat, or any other article of food, 
for which there is not only no relish, but an uncon- 
querable antipathy. The instincts of a child should 
be respected, because they are implanted in its 
very nature for its well being, as in the animal 
creation. We might as wisely try to make a kitten 
eat white beans, or compel a chicken to drink salt 
water. Never war against the instincts of a child; 
lead rather than drive, persuade rather that punish, 
convince rather than convict; lose your right arm 
rather than take advantage of its unresisting help- 
lessness; bear rather than beat, remembering that 
“ of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
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COUNT ZIZENDORF AND THE DOVE. 


RUELTY to animals is always the sign of a 

mean and little mind, whereas we invariably 
find really great men distmguished by tbeir hu- 
manity. 

I remember having read, some time ago, a beau- 
tiful story of Count Zinzendorf when a boy. He 
was, as I dare say you know, a great German noble, 
and lived to do a great deal of good in the world. 

One day, when he was playing with his hoop 
near the banks of a deep river, which flowed out- 
side the walls of a castle where he lived, he espied 
a dove struggling in the water. By some means 
the poor little creature had fallen into the river, 
and was unable to escape. The little Count imme- 
diately rolled a large washing-tub, which had been 
left near, to the water’s edge, jumped into it, and 
though generally very timid on the water, by the 
aid of a stick, he managed to steer himself across 
the river to the place where the dove lay float- 
ing and struggling. With the bird in his arms, 
he guided the tub back, and got safely to land. 
After warming his little captive tenderly in his 
bosom, the boy ran with it into the wood, and set 
it free. His mother, who had watched the whole 
transaction in trembling anxiety for his safety, 
from her bed-room window, now came out. 

“ But were you not afraid?” she asked. 

“Yes, I was, rather,” answered the little boy; 
“but I could not bear that it should die so; you 
know, mother, its little ones might have been 
watching for it to come home!” 
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“ I CAN scarcely hear,” she murmured, 
“For my heart beats loud and fast, 
Sut surely, in the far, far distance, 
I can hear a sound at last.” 
“Tt is only the reapers singing, 
As they carry home their sheaves; 
And the evening breeze has risen— 
It is rustling in the leaves.” 


“Listen! there are voices talking,” 
Calmly still she strove to speak, 
Yet her voice grew faint and trembling, 
And the red flush in her cheek. 
“Tt is only the children playing 
Below, now their work is done, 
And they laugh that their eyes are dazzled 
By the rays of the setting sun.” 


Fainter grew her voice and weaker, 
As with anxious eyes she cried, 
“ Down the avenue of chestnuts 
I can hear a horseman ride.” 
“Tt is only the deer that were feeding 
In the herd on the clover-grass; 
They were startled, and fled to the thicket 
As they saw the reapers pass.” 


Now the night arose in silence, 
Birds lay in their leafy nest, 
{nd the deer couched in the forest, 
And the children were at rest; 
There was only a sound of weeping 
From watchers around a bed, 
But rest to the weary spirit, 
Peace to the quiet dead! 
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THE PAST. 


BY WILLIAM C, BRYANT, 


Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 
And fetters, sure and fast, 
Ifold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 


Far in thy realm withdrawn 

Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gone 

Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 
Childhood, with all its mirth, 

Youth, manhood, age, that draws us to the ground, 
And last, man’s life on earth, 

Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 
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Thou hast my better years, 

Thou hast my earlier friends—the good—the kind, 
Yielded to thee with tears— 

The venerable form—the exalted mind. 


My spirit yearns to bring 

The lost ones back: yearns with desire intense, 
And struggles hard to wring 

The bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 


In vain: thy gates deny 

All passage save to those who hence depart; 
Nor to the streaming eye 

Thou giv’st them back, nor to the broken heart. 


In thy abysses hide 

Beauty and excellence unknown: to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 

Are gather’d, as the waters to the sea; 
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Labors of good to man, 

Unpublish’d charity, unbroken faith: 
Love, that midst grief began, 

And grew with years, and falter’d not in death. 
Full many a mighty name 

Lurks in thy depths, unutter’d, unrevered ; 
With thee are silent fame, 

Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappear’d. 
Thine for a space are they: 

Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last; 
Thy gates shali yet give way, 

Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past! 


All that of good and fair 

Has gone into thy womb from earliest time, 
Shall then come forth, to wear 

The glory and the beauty of its prime. 
They have not perish’d—no! 

Kind words, remember’d voices once so sweet, 
Smiles, radiant long ago, 

And features, the great soul’s apparent seat, 
All shall come back; each tie 

Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 
Alone shall Evil die, 

And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 


And then shall I behold 

Him, by whose kind paternal side I sprung, 
And her who, still and cold, 

Fills the next grave—the beautiful and young. 
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TO SPRING. 
BY ALBERT PIKE. 
H, thou delicious Spring! 
Nursed in the lap of thin and subtle showers, 
Which fall from clouds that lift their snowy wing 
From odorous beds of light-infolded flowers, 
And from enmass’d bowers, 
That over grassy walks their greenness fling, 
Come, gentle Spring! 
Thou lover of young wind, 
That cometh from the invisible upper sea 
Beneath the sky, which clouds, its white foam, bind, 
And, settling in the trees deliciously, 
Makes young leaves dance with glee, 
Even in the teeth of that old sober hind, 
Winter unkind. 
Come tous; for thou art 
Like the fine love of children, gentle Spring! 
Touching the sacred feeling of the heart, 
Or like a virgin’s pleasant weleoming ; 
And thou dost ever bring 
A tide of gentle but resistless art 
Upon the heart. 
Red Autumn from the south 
Contends with thee; alas! what may he show? 
What are his purple-stain’d and rosy mouth, 
And browned cheeks, to thy soft feet of snow, 
And timid, pleasant glow, 
Giving earth-piercing flowers their primal growth, 
And greenest youth ? 
Gay Summer conquers thee; 
And yet he has no beauty such as thine: 
What is his ever-streaming, fiery sea, 
To the pure glory that with thee doth shine? 
Thou season most divine, 
What may his dull and lifeless minstrelsy 
Compare with thee ? 
(351) 
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Come, sit upon the hills, 
And bid the waking streams leap down their side, 
And green the vales with their slight-sounding rills ; 
And when the stars upon the sky shall glide, 
And crescent Dian ride, 
I too will breathe of thy delicious thrills, 
On grassy hills. 


Alas! bright Spring, not long 
Shall I enjoy thy pleasant influence ; 
For thou shalt die the summer heat among, 
Sublimed to vapor in his fire intense, 
And, gone forever hence, 
Exist no more: no more to earth belong, 
Except in song. 


So I who sing shall die: 
Worn unto death, perchance, by care and sorrow; 
And, fainting thus with an unconscious sigh, 
Bid unto this poor body a good-morrow, 
Which now sometimes I borrow, 
And breathe of joyance keener and more high, 
Ceasing to sigh! 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
oo skies are growing warm and bright, 
And in the woodland bowers 
The spring-time in her pale, faint robes 
Is calling up the flowers; 
When all with naked little feet 
The children in the morn 
Go forth, and in the furrows drop 
The seeds of yellow corn, 
What a beautiful embodiment 
Of ease devoid of pride, 
Is the good old-fashioned homestead, 
With doors set open wide! 
But when the happiest time is come 
That to the year belongs, 
When all the vales are filled with gold, 
And all the air with songs; 
When fields of yet unripened grain 
And yet ungarnered stores, 
Remind the thrifty husbandman 
Of ampler threshing floors ; 
How pleasant from the din and dust 
Of the thoroughfare aloof, 
Stands the old-fashioned homestead, 
With steep and mossy roof! 


When home the woodsman plods with axe 
Upon his shoulder swung, 

And in the knotted apple-tree 
Are seythe and sickle hung; 

When low about her clay-built nest 
The mother swallow trills, 

And decorously slow, the cows 
Are wending down the hills, 

What a blessed picture of comfort 
In the evening shadows red, 

Is the good old-fashioned homestead, 
With its bounteous table spread. 


And when the winds moan loudly, 
When the woods are bare and brown, 
And when the swallows’ clay-built nest 
From the rafter crumbles down; 
When all the untrod garden paths 
Are heaped with frozen leaves, 
And icicles, like silver spikes, 
Are set along the eaves; 


Then when the book from the shelf is brought, 
And the fire-lights shine and play, 

In the good old-fashioned homestead, 
Is the farmer’s holiday. 


But whether the brooks be fringed with flowers 
Or whether the dead leaves fall, 

And whether the air be full of songs, 
Or never a song at all, 

And whether the vines of the strawberries 
Or frosts through the grasses ran, 

And whether it rain or whether it shine, 
Is all to me as one, 

For bright as the brightest sunshine 
The light of memory streams, 

Round the old-fashioned homestead, 
Where I dreamed my dream of dreams. 
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THERMOPYLZ. 
BY BISHOP DOANE. 
’ WAS an hour of fearful issues, 
When the bold three hundred stood, 

For their love of holy freedom, 

By that old Thessalian flood; 
When, lifting high each sword of flame, 
They call’d on ev’ry sacred name, 
And swore, beside those dashing waves, 
They never, never would be slaves! 


And oh! that oath was nobly kept; 
From morn to setting sun, 
Did desperation urge the fight 
Which valor had begun ; 
Till, torrent-like, the stream of blood 
Ran down and mingled with the flood, 
And all, from mountain cliff to wave, 
Was Freedom’s, Valor’s, Glory’s grave. 
Oh, yes, that oath was nobly kept, 
Which nobly had been sworn, 
And proudly did each gallant heart 
The foeman’s fetters spurn; 
And firmly was the fight maintain’d, 
And amply was the triumph gain’d; 
They fought, fair Liberty, for thee: 
They fell—ro Diz Is TO BE FREE. 
—~org400—~— 
A SACRED MELODY. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 
F yon bright stars which gem the night 
Be each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits reunite, 
Whom death has torn asunder here; 
How sweet it were at once to die, 
And leave this blighted orb afar— 
Mixed soul with soul, to cleave the sky, 
And soar away from star to star. 
But oh! how dark, how drear, how lone 
Would seem the brightest world of bliss, 
If, wandering through each radiant one, 
We failed to find the loved of this! 
If there no more the ties should twine, 
Which Death’s cold hand alone can sever, 
Ah! then these stars in mockery shine, 
More hateful as they shine forever. 
It cannot be! each hope and fear 
That lights the eye or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 
Than this bleak world that holds us now! 
There is a voice which sorrow hears, 
When heaviest weighs life’s galling chain; 
*Tis heaven that whispers, “ Dry thy tears; 
The pure in heart shall meet again !” 
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For many of the following receipts we are in- 
debted to our subscribers, who, in contributing 
them, assure us that they are “tried receipts,” and 
their excellence undoubted :— 


1. Common Paste For Pres.—Put your flourin a 
wooden dish; then add water sufficient to make the 
paste the proper softness; work smooth, roll out, 
and spread butter thinly over; double it up, roll, 
and spread again, until all the butter is used, dust- 
ing the board with flour each time you roll; allow 
about half a pound of butter to three pounds of 
flour; use more butter if you wish the paste richer. 


2. Purr Paste.—One pound of butter, salt or 
fresh, to one pound of flour; put the flour on your 
board, work finely in with your bands about half 
the butter, add sufficient water to make it the 
proper softness ; work smooth, roll out, and butter 
thinly, repeating until the butter is allused. If 
economy requires it, lard may be used instead of 
butter, or, a portion of each, in making common 
pie-crust. Be careful to keep your crust as cold as 
possible. Never melt the butter or lard. 

To keep in the juice of pies while baking, lay on 
the under crust, but don’t trim it off; fill the pie, 
put on the upper crust; press both together with 
the hand, or go around the edge of the pie with a 
three-tined fork, pressing down lengthwise, the 
points towards the centre; then trim neatly with a 
knife. 

8. AppLE oR RuvsBarB Pre can be made by 
slicing the apples or rhubarb stalks, and placing 
them uncooked in the crust, with a little water, 
salt, a small piece of butter, and a dust of flour 
and plenty of sugar; or, the fruit can be stewed 
first, mashed fine, and then made in a pie. Use 
whatever spices or flavorings you prefer. Rhubarb 
requires a large quantity of sugar. 

4, Peacu Piz.—Pare mellow, juicy peaches, and 
put them in deep pie plates, lined with paste. Do 
not take out the stones. Sprinkle a thick layer of 
sugar on each layer of peaches; sprinkle over a 
little flour, add a large spoonful of water, cover 
with a crust, and bake an hour in a moderately hot 
oven; if not mellow and juicy, pare and take out 
the stones before using. Dried peaches should be 
stewed till tender, and sweetened previous to mak- 
ing pies of them. 

5. Tart Pre.—Sour apples, dried peaches, cran- 
berries, grapes, and gooseberries are suitable frnit 
for tarts; stew thom soft; then strain and sweeten 
to the taste. If apples are used, season them with 
nutmeg or grated Jemon rind; add, if you choose, 
a beaten egg to cach pie; to have it cut smooth 
make the pies on shallow plates, with a lining and 
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rim of puff paste; ornament with small, narrow 
strips of pastry, and bake till the crust is done. 

6. Driep Berry Piz.—To make two pics, take 
ateacupful of dried berries; wash them and put 
them to cook in cold water, letting them stew 
slowly. They should swell out to be nearly as 
large as before they were dried; swecten them; 
have your tins lined with crust; put your berries 
in, and sprinkle on a little flour; they should be 
quite juicy; put on a top crust and bake. 


7. Pumpkin Anp Squasn Pres.—Stew the pump- 
kin or squash and strain it; to one quart, add two 
quarts of rich, sweet milk, and two eggs; sweeten 
and spice or flavor to taste; add no top crust; 
bake in a quick oven. 

8. Lemon Pir.—For two pies, take two lemons; 
grate away the outer, yellow coating, and grate or 
chop the rest very fine; into two teacupfuls of hot 
water stir well two tablespoonfuls of corn starch, 
and boil; add two teacupfuls of white sugar; 
when cool, add the beaten yelks of four eggs; then 
add the grated lemons, with their juice, stirring 
the whole well together; line two tin or earthen- 
ware pie plates with paste; pour in the material, 
and bake until the crust is done; beat the whites 
of the four eggs to a froth, adding five or six 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar, and pour over the 
pies while hot; return them to the oven, and bake 
to a delicate brown. 

9. Lemon CuEESECAKES—Sugar, four ounces; 
rind and juice of one large lemon; butter, four 
ounces; cream, four tablespoonfuls; orange-flower 
brandy, one tablespoonful; line some patty-pans 
with thin puff paste; half fill them with the mix- 
ture, and bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 

10. OrANGE CuEFSECAKES.—Are made as in 
the last receipt, except that oranges are substituted 
for lemons; a few thin slices of candied lemon or 
orange peel may’be laid on the cheesecakes before 
baking. 

11. CurEsecAKE.—One quart of curd, squeezed 
dry; half a pound of butter; half a pound of 
sugar; the whites of three eggs; a teacupful of 
currants, and spice or flavoring to your taste; bake 
in pans lined with paste. The currants may be 
omitted if desired. 

12. Cream Prr.—One cup of sugar; one cup of 
flour; three eggs; one tablespoonful melted but- 
ter; one teaspoonful cream tartar; one half tea- 
spoonful soda; bake in two loaves; when cold, cut 
open and spread in the following custard, also cold: 
Two eggs; one pint new milk; two cups flour; 
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one half cup sugar; a little essence of lemon; 
boil. 
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13. Vinegar Piz.—One cup sugar; one half cup 
vinegar; boil; when a little cool, stir in one egg ; 
turn into the crust; shake on a little flour; add a 
bit of butter; put on the upper crust, and bake. 


14, AnotHeR.—Boil one cup of wet sugar or 
with one half cup vinegar, and a piece 
as large as an English walnut; cool ; 
one half cup rich milk or thin cream ; 
a cracker rolled fine, and fruit if you 
This makes two pies. 


molasses, 
of butter 
then add 
one egg; 
like; also spices. 
15. Mincemeat.—Four pounds of fillet of beef 
or ox-tongue, chopped fine; four pounds of beef 
suet, chopped fine; four pounds of sugar; two 
pounds of apples ; three pounds of raisins, chopped 
fine; six pounds of currants, well washed, picked 
and dried; the peel of six lemons, grated, and the 
juice ; an equal quantity of cloves, cinnamon, nut- 
megs and allspice, pounded and sifted fine; 
an equal quantity of citron, orange and lemon 
peel, and a little salt; two quarts of good cider; 
mix well together, and keep a week before using. 


16. Excuish Curistuas Pium Puppine.—One 
pound of raisins, well stoned; one pound currants, 
well washed; one quarter pound suet, finely chopped; 
one quarter pound flour, or bread finely crumbled ; 
three ounces of sugar, one ounce and a half of 
grated lemon-peel, a blade of mace, half a small 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of ginger; six eggs, well 
beaten; work well together, put into a cloth, tie 
firmly, leaving room to swell, and boil not less 
than five hours. It should not be allowed to stop 
boiling. 

17. Pium Puppine.—Soak the inside of a loaf of 
bread in boiling milk until quite soft; then beat 
the bread up with half a pound of clarified sugar, 
the same quantity of currants, the same of raisins, 
stoned; five eggs, well beaten; candied orange, 
lemon and citron, a few bitter almonds, pounded ; 
mix all thoroughly ; add a cup of brandy; place it 
in a dish and bake it; when done, turn it out and 
sprinkle powdered sugar over. Or it may be boiled 
in a floured cloth or mould. 


18. Barrer Puppine.—Six eggs, one‘pint milk, 
one half pound flour, a little salt, a gill of cream; 
put in a mould and steam. Raisins may be added 
if desired. Send up a sweet sauce, or melted but~ 
ter, or hot currant jelly. 

19. Steamed Prum Pupprne.—One cup of mo- 
lasses, one cup of chopped pork, one cup of chopped 
raisins, two cups of sweet milk, four cups of flour, 
one teaspoon of soda. Steam from two and a half 
to three hours. Eat with wine sauce, or any other 
sweet sauce which may be preferred. 


20. Breap Pcpprna.—Pour a quart of scalded 
milk over a slice and a half of bread, crumbed fine ; 
add a tablespoonful of butter, nearly a cup of sugar; 
and, when cool, two eggs, part of a nutmeg and a 
little lemon extract. Bake from twenty to thirty 
minutes, and serve cold, 
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21. Bakxep Inp1an Pupprne.—Scald one quart of 
sweet milk (but do not allow it to boil); then take 
nearly a pint of corn meal and moisten it with cold 
milk (or water will answer) ; then stir the meal into 
the scalding milk (it should not be “ lumpy”), 
Take two eggs, beat well with sugar, and then be 
sure to add one half pint of cold milk to the sugar 
and eggs; stir, and then stir it into your pudding. 
Spice it, and add a little salt, and a piece of butter 
the size of the yelk of anegg. By tasting, you can 
tell when it is sweet enough. In a brisk oven it 
will bake in an hour. This makes about two 
quarts. This pudding is very good without eggs. 


22. Suet Puppine is made like “ Baked Indian 
Pudding,” only leave out the butter, and put nearly 
a teacupful of finely shaved suet in. 


23. Bored Inp1AN Puppine.—Beat two eggs, 
add two tablespoonfuls of sour cream, one pint of 
cold milk, one tablespoonful of wheat flour, one 
teaspoonful saleratus and a little salt. Now stir 
in enough corn meal to make a stiff batter. Add 
one pint of currants, cherries or berries; stir well 
together. (If dry, the fruit must first be stewed; 
in that case let them stew down as much as possi- 
ble, without burning, so there may be little juice.) 
Put it in your pudding pail (or whatever you boil 
it in), which must not be more than half full, as it 
must have room to rise; cover up closely and set 
in a kettle of boiling water; boil an hour and a 
half. The water in the kettle must not stop boil- 
ing at any time; eat with cream and sugar, or 
whatever you like. 

24. Boren Arpte Duspriinec.—For the crust, 
take one pint sour milk ; one teaspoonful saleratus; 
a teaspoonful of salt; mix it as stiff as pie crust, 
using wheat flour; roll out; do up your apples in 
this crust, making it all in one large dumpling; 
now lay a clean, white cloth on your board, and 
sprinkle on flour about an eighth of an inch deep; 
tie your dumpling up in this floured cloth, and put 
it into a kettle of boiling water; let it boil slowly 
one hour; never let the water stop boiling until 
the dumpling is done. 


25. Brrp’s Nest Duupiinc.—Pare and core ripe, 
sour apples; put them in the dish in which you 
wish to bake the dumpling; also a little water; let 
them just boil; then pour your batter over them, 
and bake in the oven. The batter should be made 
thus: Two parts sour milk; one part cream; a lit- 
tle salt and saleratus, and wheat flour enough to 
form a very stiff batter; put it on the apples with 
@ spoon. 

26. Porato Prppixc.—Take two pounds of pota- 
toes; wash; boil and mash them; when cold, add 
a pint of new milk; three eggs, well beaten; two 
ounces of moist sugar and a little nutmeg; bake. 

27. Tapioca Puppinc.—Soak four tablespoonfuls 
of tapioca in a quart of milk, all night; then add a 
spoonful of brandy, some lemon peel, and a little 
spice; boil them gently; add four eggs, the whites 
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well beaten; and a quarter of a pound of sugar; ‘ 
bake. 

28. BAKED Rice Puppinc.—To three pints of ( 
milk, two thirds of a teacup of rice (before it is 
cooked) ; a piece of butter the size of a small wal- 
nut; three tablespoonfuls of sugar, and a little 
lemon or orange peel; bake in a slow oven. 

29. BAKED APPLE OR QuINcE PuppIne.—Pare 
and core the fruit; put it in a pan with a little 
water, and slightly cook it; make a custard of five 
eggs to a quart of milk, with sugar and nutmeg to 
taste; put the fruit into a deep disk, and pour the 
custard over; bake half an hour. 

30. StaLeE Breap Puppine.—Tie a loaf of stale 
bread in a cloth, and boil it an hour; and serve 
with any kind of liquid pudding sauce. 

31. Cocoanut Puppine.—Stir a pound of loaf 
sugar and a quarter of a pound of butter to a 
cream ; take the yelks of twelve eggs and the whites 
of six, and when beaten separately and light, add 
them to the butter and sugar; and then put in one 
pound of grated cocoanut ; lastly put in four table- 
spoonfuls of rose water, four of cream, and the 
juice of two lemons; bake in puff paste; and sift 
loaf sugar over after it comes from the oven. 

32. SwreTt Potato Puppine.—Rub two pounds 
of boiled sweet potatoes through a colander; beat 
six eggs, and mix them with the potatoes, and add 
half a pound of butter, the same of sugar, one ‘ 
pint of cream, the juice and rind of a lemon, and 
bake in paste. 

33. Crrron Puppine.—One pound of butter; one 
pound of sugar; one pound of citron, and twelve | 
eggs; beat well together; and bake in paste. 

34, Movuttrig Puppinc.—Take the yelks of ten 


eggs, and the whites of two, and beat well with a . 


oe” 
pound of sugar and half a pound of butter; bake 
in paste, on which is laid any kind of preserves 
you like. 

35. Bortep Peacn Puppina.—Make a batter of 
five eggs and three pints of milk, and flour, and 
beat well; stir in some stewed dried peaches, just ¢ 
before putting on to boil; pour into a bag, and put 
into boiling water, and cook for three hours, turn- 
ing frequently to keep the peaches from settling 
on one side; serve with cream sauce. 

36. Purr Puppine.—Beat six eggs; add 
spoonfuls of milk and six of flour; butter somo 
cups; pour in the batter, and bake them quickly; ‘ 
turn them out; and eat them with butter, sugar and 
nutmeg. 
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37. Sauce For Puppixes.—Two teacupfuls of ) 
sugar; one tablespoonful of butter, and one wine- 
glass of wine, melted together, and a tablespoon- 
ful of flour, mixed in a cup of cold water, poured ) 
in; boil, stirring carefully ;_ season with nutmeg. 

38. Cream Savce.—Boil half a pint of cream; } 
thicken it with a teaspoonful of flour, and put in 
a large lump of butter; sweeten to your taste; and 
when cold, add wine or brandy if you desire. 


) tablespoonful of ratafia; sugar to your liking; 


¢ through a sieve. 
‘ of salt; one hour is sufficient to freeze the cream ; 
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39. Puppine Savce.—Stir to a cream a teacup of 


) butter, with two of sugar; add the grated rind of 


a lemon, and the juice, or nutmeg, if preferred. 

40. AnotHER Sauce.—Heat two thirds of a pint 
of water boiling hot; and thicken it with two or 
three teaspoonfuls of wheat flour, mixed smooth in 
a little cold water; as soon as it boils up well, add 
all the ingredients which compose the previous re- 
ceipt; wine, brandy, cider, or vinegar may be sub- 
stituted for the lemon, if preferred. 


41. Bortep Custarp.—Boil a pint of milk, with 
lemon peel and cinnamon; mix a pint of cream 
and the yelks of eight eggs, beaten; when the 
milk tastes of the seasoning, sweeten it enough for 
the whole; pour it into the cream, and stir it well; 
then give the custard a simmer, until of a proper 
thickness; do not let it boil; flavor with a large 
spoonful of peach water, or some ratifia; if you 
wish your custard to be very rich, put a quart of 
cream and no milk. 

42. ALMonp CustarD.—Prepareasabove. Blanche 
and pound fine twelve bitter almonds, and two 
dozen Jordan, and mix it into the custard when over 
the fire. Add a few drops of orange-flower water. 


43. Bakep Custarp.—Boil a pint of cream with 
mace and cinnamon; when cold, take four eggs, 


leaving out two of the whites, a little rose and 
, orange-flower water, a little white wine, nutmeg 


and sugar to your taste; mix well together, and 
bake in china cups. 


44, A Cnrap Custarp.—To one pint of good 


) milk add two eggs, well-beaten; sweeten and spice 


to suit the taste, and bake until done. 

45. Rice Custarp.—Take one teaspoonful of rice- 
flour, a pint of new milk, the yelks of three eggs, a 
mix 
the rice very smooth, and stir it with the eggs, into 
the boiling milk. 

46. Ice Cream.-—Grate into two quarts of milk 
the rind of two lemons; make it very sweet, and 
boil it well; take twelve eggs, Jeaving out half the 


( whites; beat them well, and pour the boiling milk 


upon them; then place it upon the fire for a few 
minutes, stirring constantly; afterwards pour it 
Take one pailful of ice toa quart 


it must be stirred constantly. 


47. Ice Cream without Eees.—Boil together a 
pint of rich milk and a pint of cream ; while boiling, 
stir in two tablespoons of starch, made into thin 
paste with cold milk ; when cooked, add flavoring, 


) and half a pouad of white sugar, and freeze. 


48, Srrawberry Ice Cream.—Pass a pint of 
picked strawberries through a sieve with a wooden 


{ spoon; add four ounces of powdered sugar, and a 


pint of cream, and freeze. The flavoring of ico 
creams may be varied with chocolate, cherry, cur- 


( rant, vanilla, or pine-apple, to suit the taste, and 


either of the above receipts used. 
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49. Buanc Manee.—Break one ounce of isinglass 
into very small pieces; wash it well, and pour on a 
pint of boiling water; next morning add a quart of 
milk, boil it till the isinglass is dissolved; strain it; 
put in two ounces sweet almonds, blanched and 
pounded ; sweeten it, and put it in the mould; 
when stiff, turn them into a deep dish, and put 
raspberry cream around them. 

50. To Maxe A Hen’s Nest.—Get five small 
eggs, make a holeat one end, and empty the shells; 
fill them with blanc mange; when stiff and cold, 
take off the shells; pare the yellow rind very thin 
from six lemons, boil them in water till tender, 
then cut them in thin strips to resemble straw, and 
preserve them with sugar; fill a small, deep dish 





half full of nico jelly ; when it is set, put the straw 
on in form of a nest, and lay the eggs in it. 

51. Fruit iy JELty.—Put half a pint of clear, 
stiff calf’s foot jelly into a bowl; when it is set 
and stiff, lay in three or more fine, ripe peaches, 
and a bunch of grapes with the stalks up; put a 
few vine leaves over them; then fill up the bowl 
with jelly, and let it stand till the next day; then 
set your bowl to the brim in hot water, and as soon 
as you find the jelly leaves the bowl, lay a dish 
over it, and turn your jelly carefully upon it; gar- 
nish with flowers. 

52. Ice CREAM ror WinTER.—One egg, one cup 
of sugar, one of cream; flavor to taste, and thicken 
with light snow. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Fou. Pray. By Charles Reade and Dion Bocicault. 
Waite Lies. A Novel. By Charles Reade. 
Love Me Lirriz, Love Me Lona. A Matter-of-Fact Ro- 
By Charles Reade. 

A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 


mance, 
Harp Casa. 

Reade. 
Grirrita Gaunt; or, Jealousy. By Charles Reade. 
Never too Late T0 Menp, A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 

By Charles Reade. 

Tur CLOIsTER AND THE HeartH; or, Maid, Wife, and 

Widow. By Charles Reade. 

Pra Worrincton, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, and other Tales. 

By Charles Reade. 

Through the kindness of our enterprising neigh- 
bors, Turner Brothers & Co., No. 808 Chestnut 
Strect, we have received from Fields, Osgood & Co., 
Boston, the volumes whose titles are given above. 
Convenient in shape and size, neat in typography, 
and tastefully bound, they certainly form a most 
desirable “ Household Edition” of an author whose 
productions, though at no time coldly or doubtfully 
received, are obtaining every day a wider appre- 
ciation and more extended popularity. There is a 
graphic vigor in Reade’s style, a fascination in his 
narrative, and a thrilling intensity of interest in 
the working out of his plots, which have rarely, if 
ever, been surpassed. Above all, there runsthrough 
his stories a deep yet gentle and buoyant current 
of genuine humanitarianism, free from all appear- 
ance of cant or twaddle, which cannot fail to exert 
# most favorable influence. 


By Charles 


Gray's Scnoo. anp Frep-Boox or Borany. Consisting 
of “First Lessons in Botany,” and “ Field, Forest 
and Garden Botany,” bound in one volume. New 
York : Ivison, Phiney, Blakeman @ Co. 

A handsome volume of some six hundred pages, 
comprising Prof. Gray’s well-known text-book on 
the principles of botanical science, and a later work 
by the same gentleman, designed to serve as an 
easy though sufficient introduction to an acquaint- 
ance with the flowers of our fields, forests, and gar- 
dens. The two works thus brought together form 


a 


a full and complete course of botanical study, 
adapted to the needs of beginners and advanced 
classes in schools and colleges. As a hand-book 
for the analysis of plants and flowers in the field- 
study of botany, it will be found to meet every 
essential requirement. The work contains a com- 
plete glossary of botanical terms, and is illustrated 
by nearly four hundred wood engravings from 
original designs. 

Mapame De Coambiay. By Alexandre Dumas, author 
of “Count of Monte Cristo,” “The Three Guards- 
men,” “The Iron Mask,” etc., ete. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: Turner Brothers & Co., No. 808 Chest- 
nut Street. 

This, we believe, is the first venture, in the pub- 
lishing way, of the new Philadelphia firm whose 
imprint it bears. It forms-the first number of 
“Turners’ Select Novels,” to be followed in due 
time by others, now in preparation, from the best 
European and American authors. Those who ad- 
mire Dumas will find Madame de Chamblay quite 
up to the eccentric Frenchman’s usual standard. 
Memory’s TRIBUTE TO THE LirE, CHARACTER AND WORK OP 

THE Rev. THomas H. Stockton. New York: Samuel 

R. Wells, No.389 Broadway. Springfield, Ohio: A. H. 

Basset, Methodist Book Concern. 

This memorial of one who has been called “the 
greatest pulpit orator of the century,” includes the 
funeral sermon preached by the Rey. Alexander 
Clark, of Pittsburg; the supplemental remarks by 
Rey. William Collier, D.D.; Amelia Welby’s poem; 
the prayer of Stockton at Gettysburg, and several 
other interesting reminiscinal and eulogistic papers. 
For sale in Philadelphia by Fell & Duffee, 711 San- 
som Street. 

Tor History or A THREEPENNY Bit. New York: Na- 
tional Temperance Society and Publication House. 

An excellent little temperance story, adapted to 
the tastes and capacities of youthful readers, but 
which will be found interesting by those who no 
longer consider themselves children. 
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Tue Moruer at Home, AND HovseHotp MaGazine. Edited 
by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. New York: Hosford 
é Sons, Nos. 57 and 59 William Street. 

The object of this really excellent magazine is, in 
the language of its introductory, “to gather from 
every reliable source the experience and judgment 
of the wisest and best, and bring the treasure thus 
gleaned to aid mothers in their efforts to lead 
their children from the sweet hours of earliest in- 
fancy, gently and wisely up to maturity—making 
home so happy, that the fireside where father and 
mother wait to instruct and amuse, shall be to them 
the most blissful spot on earth.” 


Peters’s Montuty Guze Hive. For March. 
Peters’s PARLOR COMPANION FOR THE Fiute, VIOLIN AND 

Piano. For March. 

Perers’s Musica, Montaty anp Unitep States Musi- 
cAL Review. For March. 

We have received the March numbers of these 
truly excellent musical monthlies. To such of our 
readers as desire cheap music, and at the same 
vime good music, we do not know that we can re- 
commend anything more likely to satisfy every 
requirement than these capital periodicals. 

New York: J. L. Peters, P. 0. box 5427. 


Howe’s MusicaL Monruty. Boston: Elias Howe, 103 


Court Street. 

The lovers of music certainly have no reason to 
complain, in face of the fact that so much suited 
to their tastes, and offered so cheaply, is to be ob- 
tained by them. For thirty-five cents, we havo 
here twenty pages of instrument: music for tho 
piano, and twelve pages of songs with piano ac- 
companiments, all of the first class. 


Tue AMERICAN Entomotocist. St. Louis, Mo.: R. P. 


Studley & Co. 

We have received the March number of this 
valuable monthly. Its pages contain much that is 
interesting, not only to the scientific entomologist, 
but also to farmers and gardeners. 

Tank anp Act. By Virginia Penny. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 819 and 821 Market 
Street. 

Quite a numerous series of plainly written arti- 
cles, generally short, and practical in their nature, 
and mostly on subjects relating to the work and 
wages of women. The facts, reflections and sug- 
gestions they present, are such as cannot but be of 
service to those for whose aid, advancement and 
instruction they are designed. 

Tue GENERAL; or, Twelve Nights in the Hunter's 
Camp. A narrative of real life. Illustrated by G. 
G. White. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This volume purports to be a truthful “record 
of the actual life of a real person”—of one who 
went up “from boyhood, through difficulties, and 
daring exploits, and perils, to a ripe manhood of 
intelligence, and usefulness, and honor.” 

Turner & Brother, 808 Chestnut Street, have it 
fsor ale. 


VOL, XXXIII.—25 


Jutiettz; or, Now and Forever. By Mrs. Madcline 


Leslie. Boston: Lee d& Shepard. 

A pleasantly written novel, of a moral and reli- 
gious character, which deserves to find many reac. 
ers, and, we doubt not, will be of great service in 
leading to the knowledge and practice of the pre- 
cepts of Christianity. 

For sale by Turner & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Virernta GRAHAM, THE Spy oF THE GRAND ARMY. Dy 
Justin Jones. Boston: Loring, Publisher. 


To those fond of reading war stories, this vol- 
ume, one of “ Loring’s Railway Library” scries, 
offers the usual attractions of works of its char- 
acter. 

Turner Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, have it for 
sale, 


My Tex-Rop Farm; or, How I Became a Ficrist. 
By Mrs. Maria Gilman. Boston: Loring. 


A very interesting and ré®dable narrative—a 
remarkable one, indeed, if true; and, whether 
true or not, certainly a praiseworthy incentive to 
that spirited and well-directed exertion which 
leads to independence, if not to wealth. 

For sale by Turner Brothers & Co., Philadelphia. 


From an Istanp. By Miss Thackeray. Boston: 
Loring. 
Another pleasant little story by the author of 
“ The Villago on the Cliff.” 


Turner Brothers & Co. have it for sale. 


Berors THe THRONE; or, Daily Devotions for a Child. 
A much needed book, eminently adapted to the 
wants and capacities of those for whose use it is 
especially designed. 
For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


‘Wisnine AND SEEKING; or, Winnio atthe Farm. By 
the author of “Snowstorms and Sunbeams,” ete. 
Philadelphia: James S. Claxton, successor to Wm. 
8. & A'fred Martien, 1214 Chestnut Street. 

Littte Mea’s Cumpren. By the author of “ Jessica's 
First Prayer.” Philadelphia: James S. Claxton. 


Two tasteful and captivating little volumes, re- 
ligious in tone, and designed for youthful readers, 
which will prove pleasing and popular additions to 
the libraries of Sunday-schools. 


Geo. P. Rowett & Co.’s AMERICAN NewspaPrerR Drrsc- 
tory. New York: Geo. P. Rowell é Co., Publishers 
and Newspaper Advertising Agents. 


Although but a short time in possession of this 
volume, we have already found out its exceeding 
value. To those wishing to advertise largely, the 
information it gives, including accurate lists of all 
the newspapers and periodicals published in the 
United States and territories, and the British 
possessions, together with a description of the towns 
and cities in which they are published, will be 
found very useful in more ways than one. It 
should be in the hands of every business man. 
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ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS; OR, CAMP LIFE IN THE é Tug Troe Caristian Reiicion: Containing the Entire 


Aprronpacges. By William H.H. Murray. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co., successors to Ticknor & Fields. 


A lively, invigorating book, redolent with the 
health-restoring odors of pine and balsam, and giv- 
ing such charming pictures of life in the “ wilder- 
ness,” as make one long to shoulder knapsack and 
gun, and set out on a summer-jaunt to those de- 
lightful regions of which it informs us. We have 
never read anything more appetizing than the 
author’s account of his daily fare of trout and 
venison. Mr. Murray is a true sportsman, whether 
using gun or fishing-tackle, and his hints will be 
found of much value by the amateur. His descrip- 
tions are exceedingly fine, and his humor, though 
at times somewhat extravagant, at least accom- 
plishes its main purpose, that of making one 
laugh. 

For sale by Turner Brothers & Co., 808 Chesnut 


Street, 
¢ 


Theology of the New Church, Foretold by Dan. vii. 

13, 14, and Rey. xxi. 1, 2. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 

From the Latin of Dr. J. F. I. Tafel. Translated by 

J. Norman Foster. 2 vols. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

pineott & Co. 

The publication of this large work in so elegant 
an edition, is an evidence of the growing interest 
felt in the writings of Swendenborg. The time has 
passed when his claims to a hearing can be set 
aside by ignorant misrepresentation or prejudiced 
contempt. Too many men of clear intellects and 
blameless lives have studied these writings, and 
their favorable testimony is too strong for any such 
gainsaying. From this time forth, men, who would 
set themselves in opposition to Swedenborg’s teach- 
ings, must at least acquaint themselves therewith, 
and so make their opposition honest and intelli- 
gent. In these two volumes will be found the 
author’s clearest, most systematized, and amplest 
exposition of doctrine. 


——— 


TOILET AND WORK-TABLE. 





FASHIONS. 

Though the fashions seem but slightly modified 
from season to season, there is still a marked change 
in the present styles from those worn a year ago. 
Dress-skirts are made plain at front and sides, and 
with two full back breadths. Short suits are worn 
for the street by ladies of all ages. A novelty has 
been introduced combining both short dress and 
train. For street wear the train, composed of five 
narrow breadths, is looped up, and appears like a 
bouffant skirt, while in the house it is allowed to 
fall its full length. This is a great convenience, as 
it does away with a change of dress for street and 
house wear. 

Flounces are much worn, and vary in width from 
a mere ruffle to a quarter of a yard, and are used 
in any nuinber, from a single one to seven or nine. 
These flounces are bound, lined, pinked or fringed, 
are made straight or bias, full or plain, gathered 
or plaited, according to the material, or the fancy 
of the wearer. 

Coat-sleeves are worn, trimmed with puffs be- 
tween the arm-hole and the elbow, or with a bow 
at the elbow, and broad trimming at the wrist. 

Dresses are made with the waist and skirt sepa- 
rate, so that for street wear the waist may be en- 
tirely omitted, and the outer wrap take its place— 
a most comfortable arrangement for warm weather. 
A black silk casaque, made with tight waist, and 
full skirt to the knee; the skirt varied in fashion 
according to the taste of the wearer, may be worn 
over a skirt of any color or material; is suitable 
for the spring and early summer months. A belt 
and sash may be added to a plain corsage and two 
skirts, and no wrap required. 


The most marked bonnet of the season is La 
Grecque, made with a coronet turning back about 
an inch from, and at right angles with the brim, 
the hollow space filled up with flowers and lace. 

There is a faint rumor that chignons are on the 
decline, but we have no positive information as yet. 


Oo 


BERTHE FOR A YOUNG LADY’S HOUSE 
COSTUME. 





A round cape cut out in a V over the bosom; it 
is made of three sections of organdy joined together 
with narrow embroidered insertion, the latter hav- 
ing in turn a finish of lace set upon the surface of 
the organdy like ruffles; the effect, when com- 
pleted, is like that of three capes; the neck is bor- 
dered with insertion and lace; a bow with long 
ends made in corresponding style at the throat, 
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MAT (PLAITED STRING). 


AS 0) 


UsEFvut mats for lamps, flower vases, inkstands, 
etc., are frequently wanted, and our illustration 
will be found to answer all these purposes. The 
materials required are middle-sized pack-thread, 
evenly spun, a wooden or wire frame, and a pack 
needle, mill-board, and gray linen tape. The 
string is used double, and first wound round the 





frame ; then darned in and out. A mat of the size 
and shape required is cut in mill-board, which is 
covered with gray linen. The plaited cover is cut to 
fit the edge, and the ends are sewn firmly, and bound 
with linen tape. A plait of double pack-thread is 
sewn to conceal the binding. This mat has the 
advantage of being extremely durable. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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ORGANDY SASH. 
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A very pretty ornament for misses of fourteen to 
seventeen years of age. The belt is made of three 
thicknesses of the material, and the sash is com- 
posed of two ends, each hemmed on all sides and 
finished across the bottom with a wide fluted ruffle; 
at the top a large ruffle, spreading out like a fan, 
under a large bow; the edges of the bow and ruffles 
are hemmed three quarters of an inch deep. Swiss, 
plain or dotted, may be used, if preferred to or- 
gandy, and one yard and a half of either will be 
sufficient. A narrow edging of embroidery or lace 
may be added to the hem all around, to render the 
sash yet more dressy. It is appropriate for wearing 
with a silk or grenadine, as well as a white dress, 
and when soiled, will stand washing and ironing. 
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NAME FOR MARKING, 


EMBROIDERY. 
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LACE COLLAR AND TIE. 








Tue collar is composed of a band of sheer cam- 
bric, bordered with embroidery, and a lace frill, 
and the tie of a half handkerchief of cambric, fin- 
ished with a fall of wide lace; this is taken up in 
plaits, the direction of which is clearly indicated 
by our illustration, under a bow of satin ribbon 
made ef several loops of various lengths. Thread, 
Mechlin or Valenciennes lace is suitable. 
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CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 





From the letter of one not very largely blessed 
with this world’s goods, and who earns a few dol- 
lars now and then by writing for the magazines— 
her beautiful articles grace the pages of both “ The 
Home Magazine” and “Children’s Hour’—we 
make an extract, that, like good seed, will, we 
trust, fall into the good ground of many hearts. 
Such utterances ought not to die. She says :— 

“Tam so glad to earn something. If I should tell 
how much happiness I can buy for others with 
these dollars, you could hardly believe me. Oh! it 
does take so little to do me! I have no pride or 
ambition, no desire for fine clothes or fine furni- 
ture or any of these things, and that leaves me so 
happy. This morning my motherless little sister 
came and kissed me, and thanked me for a gift I 
had made her, and said—‘Oh! [I have all the 
blessings I wish for in this world, I want nothing 
more!’ Last Sabbath, in church, I could see poor 
people whom I had helped and made glad—a dress 
here, a hood there, shoes, stockings, and little warm 
coattee—and I felt so grateful I couldn’t keep back 
the tears. God has been so good to me. He has 
blessed me so abundantly, and put work into my 
hands that I so love to do.” 

meine 

THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE. 

We have already sent quite a number of these 
machines as premiums, and in all cases they have 
given the most perfect satisfaction. Here are two 
letters from ladies who have received and used 
them :— 

“ Our sewing machine came to us safe, and gives 
perfect satisfaction in every respect. It is so much 


nicer than we expected. We think it the best ma- 
chine for all kinds of work we ever saw. The 
magazine and picture give perfect satisfaction; all 
the club are pleased with them, and several more 
pictures will be ordered. Please receive our thanks 
for the machine and picture.” 


“ Yours of the 1st inst. came to hand on the 2d, 
and on the same day I received my machine. 
Yours of the 8th was duly received yesterday, and 
in reply to your request I will say, that the Empire 
Sewing Machine gives me perfect satisfaction in 
every particular, and is very highly spoken of by 
all who have witnessed its operation. Many have 
expressed, that in their opinion the Empire is equal 
to if not superior to any machine in the market. 
Barnum’s self-sewer, which is sent with the ma- 
chine, is pronounced by all to be an ornament as 
well as a superior appendage to the sewing machine. 
Hoping for your success in all things, 

“T remain truly yours.” 


—_ee-—_—_— 
‘sTHE ANGEL OF PEACE.” 


“Dear Mr. ArtHur:—I notice in your maga- 
zine so many speaking in great encomiums of your 
beautiful engraving—‘ The Angel of Peace.’ I, too, 
would fain add my mite towards its praise. To me, 
it came with ‘healing on its wings,’ and whilst I 
gazed upon it with eyes that still ‘weep at waking,’ 
I felt it was my own darling girl so lovingly 
clasped in the arms of the angel. How confidingly 
the child nestles in the bosom of the angel. Is it 
indeed thus our loved ones are conducted to the 
‘Beautiful City’ ?” 


—————=—S SS 
EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


OPERA BOUFFE, 

HE EVENING BULLETIN, speaking of one 
of Offenbach’s comic operas, now the rage 

among a certain class of fashionables, says,— 
“Offenbach’s burlesque opera of Genevieve de 
Brabant was capitally played, and the mounting of 
it was sumptuous enough for the grandest of grand 
operas. The music consists of repetitions, with 
slight modifications, of airs from other operas by 
the same composer, and there is none of it that 
calls for critical notice. The singing of the lead- 
ing performers was very good, and the acting amus- 
ing. The duo of the Men-at-Arms was especially 
laughable. The opera was apparently enjoyed 
heartily. And yet the main idea on which the plot 
turns cannot be talked about between ladies and 
gentlemen, and there is one scene so abominably 
dirty that it cannot be described in a decent jour- 
nal. A sort of Black Crook procession in another 
scene afforded an opportunity for the observance of 
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the nudities that seem to be an essential feature in 
pieces of this character.” 

The criticism made by the Bulletin is fair. The 
music of these operas is light and sensuous, and in 
itself enjoyable; but the acting and sentiment are 
often indelicate and obscene. We do not see how 
a young man, who has any respect for a lady, can 
invite her to such a performance. 

empgaeats 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement, on second page of 
cover, of these celebrated American watches. Fif- 
teen years of successful experience justifies the 
manufacturers in claiming for them peculiarities of 
excellence which place them above all foreign 
rivalry. The system which governs their construc- 
tion is their most obvious source of merit. The 
substitution of machinery for hand labor has been 
followed not only by greater simplicity, but by a 
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precision in detail, and accuracy and uniformity in 
their time-keeping qualities, which, by the old 
methods of manufacture, are unattainable. 

After careful testing, they have been adopted on 
the Pennsylvania Central, New York Central, and 
other leading railways, where correct time is an 
absolute necessity. ‘The manufacturers, owing to 
the extent of their establishment and the combina- 
tion of skilled labor on an extensive scale, with 
machinery perfect and ample, are enabled to offer 
their watches at a much lower figure than watches 
of the same quality manufactured elsewhere. We 
understand that the American Watch Company, at 
Waltham, Mass., are the only manufacturers of the 
finest grade of watches in the United States. 


——+o0-—— 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 
(See Engraving.) 

Oh! how sleepy Iam: There surely no sense is 

In this dull, stupid book, that ma makes me read, 
With its horrible tales of attacks and defences, 

Of sackings and sieges, and many a deed 
Of murder and blood, and of wearisome mystery, 
That I don’t care a pin for, in dry ancient history. 


The day is so bright, and so warm, and so sunny, 

, And the air smells so sweet of the blossoms of 
spring, 

And there’s a humming of bees as they gather the 
honey, 

And down in the orchard the bob-o-links sing, 

While I’m shut in my room here to learn all the 
mystery, 

That is scarcely worth knowing, of dry ancient 
history. 


Now if ma did but know that in this lovely weather, 
When the wild-flowers ring their sweet bells in the 
wood, 

I would dote on my botany, I’m sure she would rather 
Have me study at that, in a bright, willing mood, 
Than to yawn and to dose o'er the wearisome mystery, 

That I ne’er shall remember, of dry ancient history. 


For then I could roam in the fields and the meadows, 
And follow the brook in its frolicsome flow, 

Where the old, mossy rocks lie asleep in the shadows, 
At the foot of the hill where the sweet ferns grow, 
And of Nature I'd learn there each God-showing 

mystery— 
Oh, sweeter, by far, than this dry ancient history. 


+e 


Six Tovsanp OrGANs IN A YEAR seems an 
enormous number for one manufactury to produce. 
Yet this is about the number which the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ Company are now making; and 
the number sold might be even larger, for they are 
almost always behind orders. But this Company 
prize their reputation far beyond any present profit, 
and so will not increase their production at any 
risk to the excellence of their work. Better lose 
sale of fifty organs than send out one poor one. 
The system rigidly pursued in their factory, to 








guard against any defect or inferiority in tho ma- ) first-class investment. 
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terial or workmanship, is very interesting. At 
every stage of progress, both material and work- 
manship are subjected to such trying examinations 
and tests, that every workman knows that to do 
anything imperfectly will be an actual expense to 
himself. Hence, in part, at least, the uniform 
character of their work, and the excellence which 
has won its great reputation. 

Then, again, making so many organs, they can 
afford to use expensive machinery, which would be 
out of the question with smaller makers; and thus 
the cost to them of production is so greatly reduced, 
that they can afford to sell at what would be the 
cost of production to a small maker; and from this 
has come their recent reduction of prices. 

This Company are trying the experiment of fol- 
lowing rigidly certain principles which they be- 
lieve must, in the end, accomplish the greatest suc- 
cess. Two of the most prominent of these are: 
1. Make only the very best articles. 2. Sell at the 
smallest remunerative profit. Following strictly 
the first of these has made their instruments famous 
the world over; adherence to the second has 
brought.the demand to what we have stated. 


—ee —— 


THE GOSSIP AT THE WINDOW. 
(See Engraving.) 

The engraving we give this month, with the 
above title, will afford our readers a fair notion of 
the characteristics of the style and manner of one 
of the best modern Flemish painters—Adolph Dil- 
len, of Brussels. The scene is in Zealand, the pic- 
turesque costumes and fresh countenances of the 
inhabitants of which province have formed so great 
an attraction for the painter, that he has made 
them the chief subjects of his art-studies and labors. 
The picture we have engraved is a meritorious one, 
and full of originality and quiet humor. The 
master of the shop, a striking figure, and evidently 
a “character” in the village, seems to be listening 
with amused attention to the conversation going 
on at the window, where a young man is asking 
the opinion of two buxom-looking girls, returning 
from their day’s labor in the hay-field, as to some 
garment to which he directs their attention. The 
incident is clearly worked out, with much artistic 
skill, and without being vulgar or commonplace. 


— 


Neary Six Hunprep Paces or Cuorce REApD- 
Ing For Firty Cents.—It will be seen by an adver- 
tisement in this number of our magazine, under 
the head of “offer extraordinary,” that, in order 
to make the people better acquainted with our new 
magazine, “Once a Month,” we offer the first six 
months’ numbers for 1869, of that rarely excellent 
and beautiful periodical, containing 576 pages of 
the choicest reading, for fifty cents. Take our ad- 
vice and send the fifty cents; you will find it a 
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